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FOREWORD 



On April 30-May 2, 1975, the Office of Education convened a National Invitational Conference on 
Institutional Eligibility. Although representatives of recognized accrediting agencies and members of the 
Commissioner's Advisory Committee on Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility were in heavy attendance, 
the conference agenda was directed at broad eUgibility-fpr-funding issues — including concepts for statutory 
revi«^*on. Thus, the specifics of the Federal Government's relationship with privato ^crediting agencies received 
only peripheral attention. Subsequently, as we critiqued the conference, we became impressed by the number 
of participants and observers — including Advisory Committee members and accrediting agency officials — 
who voiced a belief that the time had arrived for a conference to provide for structured dialogue between the 
accrediting agencies and the Advisory Committee. Of overriding interest were the intricacies of the evolving 
relationships between the accrediting agencies 'and the Federal Government. 

During meetings of the Ad\^ory Committee which followed the 1975 conference, the desirability of a 
conference encompassing ^iccrediting agency officials and Advisory Committee members received strong sup- 
port. It was decided to convene the conference as a portion of the Advisory Committee's scheduled quarterly 
meeting in June 1977. In order to assure, however, that the conference agenda would center on items of 
essential interest to the accrediting agencies, a planning committee largely composed of accrediting agency of- 
ficials was created. The planning committee met on April 7, 1977, and developed the conference agenda. 
While a major purpose of the conference was to provide a forum for a frank, healthy exchange of views rela- 
tive to currently active issues, another purpose was to produce conference proceedings which would serve as 
a stimulus for future thinking and discussion in a broader arena regarding these issues. We hope that this pub- 
lication will serve that purpose, , 



John R. Proffitt 
Director 

Division of Eligibility 
and Agency Evaluation 
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KEYNOTE ADDRESS 



John Ellis, Executive Deputy Commissioner, U.S.' Office of, Education ' 



'The Office of Education vtiines highly its relationships with the nationally recognized 
accrediting agencies because the voluntary self-monitoring system, of which you a^e an 
important component, does much in preserving the diversity of American education and 
in continually im provin g its quality/' 



Distinguished platform guests, ladies ai^d gentlemen. It*s 
an honor for me»to \Velcome you, and thank you for coming to 
this conference on the 25th year of HEW's involvement in the 
recognition of Accrediting agencies, and on behalf of U.S. Com- 
mi&sioncr of Education, Ernest Boyer, to extend his welcome to 
you and his hope that you will have a most productive and 
profitable conference. • ' 

You may well ask, how did tlie Federal Government ever 
' get into this process in the first place, because we have such a 
strong tradition of autonomy and concern that the individual 
integrity of the institutions be maintained. \ 

The Commissioner of Education, as you well know, has a 
statutory f€sponsihility to list accrediting agencies after he ha5 
determined that they arc reliable authorities to assess the train- 
ing offered by institutions or programs ihey credit. Thcse^v 
assessments made by accrediting agencies arc vital to the Com- V 
m'ssfoner as he goes ai)out the task ©f publishing the^ list and 
^ determining which educational institutions shall be declared 



eligible for Federal education funds. In other words, the cash 
nexus is present. Two former Commissioners of Education have 
spoken of the relationship between the Office of Education and 
the accrediting agencies. Former Commissioner Harold Howe 
remarked;; "Que of the most distinctive features of American 
education is that the development and maintenance of educa- 
tional standards is the responsibility of nongov^immental, vol- 
untary accrediting associations. The Office of Education is- 
cognizant of the invaluable contribution which the voluntary 
accrediting associations have made to the development bf edu- 
cational quality in .the Nation. It is the policy of the Office of 
Education generally to support and encourage the various rec- 
ognized volunt^iry accrediting asgociatioas in their respective 
activities, and to endorse their* roles' as primary agents in the 
development and maintenance of educational standards. in thg 
United States." 

In a similar vein, former Commissioner Terrcl Bell com- 
mented: "The relationship of the Commissioner of Education 
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to AW accrediling agency is one of the most tenuous, delic«\te 
«ind complex in the curious web of authority we call federalism, 
^he legal basis of our relationship is a fine point with a great 
* ^ cKal baLmting on Jt^ Legal rcsp*cjni>ibility ib, hoyvev er, one of the 
least lx)nds -ivjJlah unite u.s in ivhat I like to thin1i*of as a 
commbn entc'^|Kse—t\c continuing improvement of t^Jie qual- 
ity of cducation^^ 

In summary, I would say that the Office of Education 
Vtili.cs fiighl) its relationships/with the nationally, recognized 
accrediting agencies because the \SKintary self-mpnitoring s)'s- 
tcm, of which you arc an important component, doc^ much in 
j,:cher\ing the SivenTity of An;icrican education and in continu- 
^ vOuSlyihiproving its quality.* ^ ^ 

It would be difficult for anyone to enumcr.Ue all thf issues 
that sliuuld be disci^ssed at this conference, or even to .su^^fet 
• which arc the mosj, important. Let nie^ ho^vcver, identify Some. 

of the isbucs about which we are concerned:, about which wc 
^ talk throughout the Office of Education. You can then deal 
" with them as you think approj^riate. One of the first isSucs is 
the a^sc.s.sment of TRc strengths and limitations of the Office of 
Edtl^\<ttion\s ^irdicss for the e\aluation*pf accrediting agencies. 
Judging from comments which .have been ftiade by some of 
jyuu, it appears that there arc several strengths to the process. 
^ First, you report that-it has aided accrediting agencies in rev icw - 
ing their st.mdards and procedures, usi«g the Commissioner s 
, criteria for recognition as benchmarks irj the process. Second, 
the criteria used by the Office of Education are generally -and 
I would underscore generally — perceived to he relevafit and 
fair. This is due, no doubt, to the faci that they have been de- 
veloped and revised with much input .from the accrediting 
community. For example, the 1952 .and the 1969 criteria for 
recognition were developed privately by the Office of Educa- 
tion's staff after consultation with a few experts, but the 1974 
criteria — the criteria tinder which we now function— were dc- 
^ vdoped with a great deal of input. There were public meetings. 

ERIC 



Fi\ e hundred copies of the dcatts of the proposed criteria were 
^circulated for comments. , ' , . , 

These drafts were repeatedly xlkcussed and^revised by the 
Commissioner's Advisor^ Committee on Accreditation «ind In- 
stitutional Eligibility. Four complete revisions wCre done over a 
period of a year and a half before they wer(; finally published in 
tfie Federal Register, Third, the process has been hdpful to. 
accrediting agencies in that it. has enhanced their awareness of 
the increasing public responsibility which ha;s been thrust iipon 
them. Fourth,, the Office of Education review process htis 
helped some agcftcics restructure themselves in order to" ac: 
\;omplisli their purposes more effectively. Fifth, at least some of 
you have found that complying with criteria regarding public 
or l.^y members on ybjir decisionmaking bodies is beneficial. 
For example, on<;^of ij}c regional accrediting agencies appointed 
sli public members to its accreditation decisionmaking body 
who originally were only to participate in discussions. They 
were not to \ot(j! However, the agency found that t^c contribu- 
tions m.ide by the public membci\> wcie so substantial and help- 
ful that it amended its constitution and bylaws to gi\cits public 
meml)ers the authority to vote. Sixth, the Office of Education's 
highlighting of the centrallmportance of the self-study «ipf>ean; 
, to have strengthened the accreditation procecfuresj)f a number 
of* agencies. The Office of Education's' emphasis on the self- 
btudy has been instrumental in stimuLitmg ^Titmiber bf ac- 
crediting .igcncies into holding self-study seminars and work- 
shops in which they develop new Cr revised self-studj' ' 
instruments. 

Some of the limitations of the process^ and probably {here 
are many that I will not emirherate, but you havo called many 
to our attention, are as followsN ' 

' First, there is a "concern tfiat the relative *veight of the 
criteria used in the recognition pro(^iiss Ls not clear. For example, 
does the criteritwi w)iich requires not less than 2 years experience 
of accrediting agencies or as»Dciations l)cforc an agency will l>e 



listed by the Commissioner ha\c the sapic weight as that which 
calb for :vn appeal pror^ure^ In this conneclipn, let me ad\'isc 
you that the Ofl[icc/)f Kducation is about to publish a request 
for proposals which will require a successful contractor to weigh 
the frilcfia and also to assess their validity and reliability. 

Second, there is not enough onsite irvaluation of tlic opei- 
ating procedures of the accrediting agencies while they are un- 
der Office of Education review. 

Third, the process appears to be mere demanding of the 
accrediting agencies than Is mandated by the statutes. This is 
s'onicthing, I would add parcnth'etically, ^hat I always accused 
the Federal Government of engaging in whon I was a super- 
intendent of schools. .Always it seems tlic* Federal Government 
Is intruding upon territory tltat'we wishAhcy would leave alone. 
Should the Office of Education follow the same stops in its rec- 
ognition process as the accreditingigencies follow in accredita-* 
tion of institutions or programs? 

Fourth, the validfty and reliability of the OE criieria for 
r<:cognition have not beenscientificallv assessed. 
• You in the* accrediting community can probabl> identify 
more strcngihs and especially weaknesses in thi^ process. Prob- 
ably fhe most prions area of teiision at this time between the 
Office of Education and the acrrcditfng agencies is the extent to 
whirl^ accrediting bodies should continuously monitor the in- 
tegrity of (heir accredited institutions. This relates particularly 
to the prevention' of malpractices by iristitutions. 

There seems to be a fear that •he Government is attempt- 
ing; tQ push accrediting agencies into becoming regulatory 
bodicsX 

YouHiave all read Harold Orland's comment that the at- 
tempii^of the U.S. Office of- Education to plant consumer pro- 
tection in the accrediting process i^ as promising as a crop of 
.\rctio coconuts. I think ht has a delightful way of expressing it, 
and points to an issue that needs considerable discussion and 
resolution. On his point, it has been the policy of the Office of 



Education and of the Commission's Advisory Com nittee not to 
impose stipulations upon accrediting bodies which might force 
such agencies into a regulatory mo^Je of operation. 

This quite naturally leads us into a consideration of how 
accrediting agencies can, or should, best cooperate with the Of- 
face of Education and other Federal agencies in protecting stu- 
dents against fraud and deception. Tne Conj^rcss and other peo- 
ple are deeply concerned al>out some of the fraudulent and 
abusive practices that are emerging in the student loan pro- 
grams, \Vc*ve also had institutions mushroom, ofTer courees to 
pupils, and then disappear from sight, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment being asked to hold the guarantee on the ' n, and 
with the consumers wondering where in the world iheir educa- 
tion went, It's a most difficult process, 

A long-time coixsumtr protection function of accrediting 
bodies has been that of protecting the public against poor 
quality educational instituticas. What additional consumer- 
protection-. Jatcd areas are within the ambit qf-Uie accrediting 
process? In an article by Dr. Steven Jung in the .spring 1977 
jssue of the North Central Association Quarterly the argument 
is made that "increased awareness of consumer protection is- 
sues in an^accredited'institution is an entirely reasonable, per- 
haps even essential, step for accrediting agencies," 

Another aspect of the concern for protecting the education 
consumer is the responMbiU*/ of the **triad*' in protecting the/ 
students. The triad consists of three elenients in the. Office of 
Education s eligibility system, namely, the State licensing and 
chartering agencici>, private accrediting agcncics,-^andnhe Fed- 
eral Government, If we can agree that^protection of the educa- 
tional consumer is a responsibility shared by all the elements in 
the triad, tiien I would hope we can make some progress dur- 
ing this conference on how this responsibility shouki be distrib- 
uted among the elements in the triad. 

.Another set of issues has come to the fore because of mat- 
ters which have surfaced recently in various public forunis 



relate d to the Commissioner's Criteria for Recognition, First 
of these is the criterion dealing with the adequate reflection in 
the composition of an agency's decisionmaking body of the 
"community of interest directl; affected'' by the agency's scope 
of accreditation. Since education as a profession affects our 
entire popuLition, it appears that some conclusions will have to 
be reached on norms that can be used to determine who or 
what is the community of interest directly affected by each 
agency's accreditation a(5tivities. 

Let's take students as an example. They are affected b> 
the activities of~the-accrcditing bodies. Should they be on ac- 
creditation decisionmiiking bodies? If not, in what ways should 
the) be heard? Some accreditors consider them too inexperi- 
enced to make good judgments. 

Another issue is the matter of public representation on the 
^decisionmaking bodies of the accrediting associations. As >ou 
know, the criterion relating to this can be complied with by 
providing for inputs to such | bodies b> "public" consultants 
or advisory groups. 

To some, this criterion appeiirs to be asking for something 
which is not needed. Therefore, dujjng this conference it might 
be desirable .to clarif) the objectives to be achieved by putting 
public members on decisionmaking bodies. Also, some consider- 
ation will have to be given to what constitutes a public repre- 
sentative. In, other words, how far should such a person be 
removed from any \csted interest in the accrediting bod) and 
its constituents? : 

The two criteria concerning the autonomy of accrediting 
bodies recently cime into public view because of allegations 
made b) a Fedcnil iigency against one accrediting bod). The 
E'edcral agenc) claimed that at least one of the parent bodies 
to which the accrediting bod^y report*; could readily use ac- 
creditation to engage in what is technically referred to as re- 



strr.int of trade. The Commissioner's Advisory Committee on 
Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility has been wrestling 
with this autonomy problem and has not yet reached a decision 
on what must be built into the accreditation decisionmaking 
process and structure to keep it autonomous and free from 
conflicts of interest. Since it is the autonomy of your accredit- 
ing agencies to which the Office of Education criteria are di- 
rected, you may want to consider such qu'^stions as how mUch 
and what kind of review of accrediting bodies' decisions by_a^ 
higher body is desirable or tolerable. And under what condi- 
tions is ov ersight by a higher or parent body clearly a potential 
source of conflict of interest? What kind of organizational 
structure is most desirable for establishing the kind of autonomy 
which will ensure that accreditation decisions are made on the 
basis of quality of education, or training offered? 

The two most important components in accreditation are 
accreditation standards and accreditation procedures. It is im- 
portant, therefore) that the accrediting commimity maintain 
an abiding and activ^ interest in assessing the validity and re- 
liability of its standat^s and procedures. Responses by the 
accrediting agencies to tlie OE criterion on assessment of va- 
lidity and reliability consist, for the most part, of brief essays 
on how comments on standards and procedures are solicited 
from site-visiting teams, members of dcc^ionniaking bodies, 
and from the accredited institutions to which the standards 
and procedures have been applied. No doubt this is one form, 
and a reason?U)ly good one, of assessment of the validity and 
reliability of standards and procedures. But is it adequate? Does 
it not have in it some inherent \veaknesses in that it entails as a. 
byproduct an -assessment of the popularity of a standard or 
procedure^ And popularity may be directly proportional to 
the CcLse with which a standard can be met. The kind of validity 
assessment currently being done by most accrediting agencies 



o. 

would probably be descriljed by experts as consensus validity. 
But, what aLout content v7ilidit>, predictive validity, population 
validity, *ind educational importance validity? 

Very much before us now is the problem of accrediting 
the many different alternative educational programs which are 
coming into prominence. You are all wrestling with the 
changes you feel you will need to make, in your ac jreditation 
standards and procedures to provide proper evaluation of inno- 
itions in the delivery of education. It appears that accrediting 
IxxHes, and perhaps the Office of Education, by the very na- 
ture of their activities should assume some leadership rcspon- 
bibility in guiding the development of alternative education 
programs. How much of this is appropriate? 

I know that the Advisory Committee has devoted a great 
deal of attention to the proper organizational placement of the 
Division of Eligibility and Agency Evaluation in the Office of 
Education's organizational structuir. Currently, that is one pf 
the issues that I ha\e been dealing with. Tve talked to a variety 
of people and Tve talked with the various agencies in OE, and 
we arc *ittenipting to move tow*ird a recommendation that 
makes sense and will gi\e the Di\ision the status it deserves. 
One of the dilemmas wc find is that most significant programs 
are perceived by the constituent as requiring the personal atten- 
tion of^thc Commissioner. 

Most of them would say: "Don't bury my program in a 
bureau. Make it responsible- to the Commissioner^" 

When Ernest Boycr came into the commissionership, he 
found that some 26 people were reporting directly to him. He 
pointed out that he could not supervise directly that many peo- 
ple. We must reorganize so .that wc have a more rational sys- 
tem and so that we may maintain proper accountability. One 
of the difficult dilemm.is is that a program will be passed by 
Congress that requires an advisory committee which will report 
directly to the Commissioner, but the Commissioner will be 
so busy, and will have so many agencies reporting to him that, 
in practiuil terms, the oven^ight intended is not provided. So, 
how do we meet the imperati\e that your particular function 
transcends the bureaus and transcends the Office of Education, 
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and yet functions within it? It is a terribly difficult issue. We 
haven't decided where the Division should be assigned, but I 
can assure you that when assignment takes place, we will advise 
you as soon as it docs, and wherever it is in our, bureaucracy, 
the eligibility and evaluation effort will have a clear mandate 
and the necessary support to meet the responsibilities at hand. 
My own personal thinking is concerned not so much with 
where it is, but how it functions. What authority is it to be 
given? We are attempting to reconcile the various views so thai 
it will be in an effective position. 

I realize that^some of the things I have s«iid may be 
a repetition of items that you have heard over and over again. 
Nevertheless, some of the perennial questions are mast serious 
and most in need of continuing attention, and I hope that some 
of the ones that I have cited will command some of your atten- 
tion during this conference. 

I would conclude with a little story I am Jilways reminded 
of whenever there's a function such as this. It is of the patient 
who was ready for serious surgery and was wheeled into the 
operating room. The patient became a bit disconcerted when 
he noticed that the physicians appeared to be in a rather he«itcd 
argument. His fears were not allayed at all when the argument 
seemed to incre.ise in intensity. And, finally, just «ts he \vent 
under the anesthesia the last words he hearcjl were these — All 
right, we'll do the operation your way, but the autopsy will 
prove that I w.is right. " 

I would simply say that what I hope you would do .is a 
result of this conference is listen to youi colleagues, debate with 
them, and terminate this particular conference with the feeling 
that we have renewed the vigor and vitality qf tl^c Federal 
relationship. 

We aren't trying to dominate, although the Federal Gov- 
ernment is so huge and so regulation oyiented that it is con- 
standy perceived as intruding and dominating. 

We aren't attempting to dominate or intrude. We arc 
attempting to establish a clear le\cl ofVlationship at which we 
can lommunitatc and articulate the issues, ensure that your 



agencies are strengthened, and ensure that the autonomy of the 
institutions is .prcscr\'ed. We are attempting to renew the im- 
petus toward the effective sharing of our responsibilities so that 
American education can continue to advance. 



On behalf of the Commissioner, I want to thank you for 
coming this afternoon. We are delighted that you are here and 
we hope that this will be a very profitable conference for all of 
us. Thank you very much. 



THEMES AND QUESTIONS ON ACCREDITATION AND INSTITUTIONAL ELIGIBILITY 



David A. Trivett, Research Associate, ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education 

''Since there is no central authority or ministry of the U^. Government to regulate the 
quality of educational offerings, there has been some tendency to identify accreditation as a 
substitute for a central quality control, or Government's umbrella'^ 



Fve been asked by John Proffitt specifically to provide a 
15- to 20-minute review of central themes in my work, Accredi- 
tation and Institutional Eligibility, and I will do this to some 
extents However, let me explain that the work is part of a re- 
search report series designed to be made up of state-of-the-art 
papcn>, or review-of-the-literature monographs^ — one of the 
educational information services that, the ERIC system pro- 
duces. The research involved in producing it was primarily 
reading and thinking, talking with people, attending confer- 
ences and meetings on the topic, and generally trying to sift out 
the elements of 'discourse from the rhetoric on accreditation and 
eligibility. 

My original involvement with the issue came from work 
as a consultant, along with Fred Pmkham, for a task force- 
sponsored several yeart>^ago^ by the Postsecondary Education 
Convening Authority, The tasit force attempted to compile an 
objective summary of definitions and concepts relative.,to the 
eligibility problem. Hopefully, something would then be avail- 
able if Congrcs^ decldqd to address the problem of eligibility in 



more than a super^ficial way. Hence, although I am not actively 
involved in accrediting institutions or programs, I have been 
thinking about, and working on, the problem and the issues 
which you face for several years now. 

As a matter of fact, I have been {)reparing f'^- ^his particu- 
lar assignment, and its possible consequences, for 2 years. Three 
years- ago my son started to play Little League baseball. Two 
years ago I took what training, was available and began umpir- 
ing the Little League. Where else could I get better training in 
sticking my neck out over situations that individuals and groups . 
vehemently disagree on, and where else could I have learned 
how to offer an authoritative judgment on a specific complex 
situation that is cleariy, coneiscly, and decidedly perceived in 
several different ways by hundreds of participants and pl>N 
servers? Umpires are a part of the game of baseball. Similarly, 
I hope you. Will .welcome a few ideas and oKsefvations from" a"* ^ 
person wTio is involved in the sanle game, if you will, but not 
playing with one of your teams on the field. I have one question 
that did not appear in the monograph, which I would like to 



direct to you at the beginning of my statement. It is as follows: 
Regardless of the specific function >ou puiisue in accreditation, 
postsecondary education, or accrediting regulation or recogni- 
tion, arc >ou certain that the course you follow and the positions 
you uphold are the best ones for the long-term viability of the 
particular component you represent? You are all hardheaded 
evaluators, or managers, or lobbyists. You are the managers and 
players on opposing teams in a game concerned with quality of 
education, lawful and ethical distribution of funds, and recog- 
nition of agencies concerned with these functions. ^ 

Yet it is a game where much energy seems to go into de- 
fensive maneuvers against perceived encroachments. Is it pos- 
sible that in )our fervor to uphold the roles and functions of the 
organizations and divisions you represent, you are losing sight 
of the larger social needs and publics you should be serving? 
And I ask that, in a sense, as a public representative, as an out- 
sider, and also from the standpoint of a person who is deeply 
i'lterested in marketing theory, hoping to focus that particular 
question toward your own survival. Let me repeat it then. Is it 
possible that in your ferv or to uphold the roles and functions of 
the organizations and divisions you represent, that you are 
losing sight of the larger social needs and publics > m should be 
serving? 

Having raised that question, let's move on. We are all 
aware that accreditation and the function it performs, as well 
as the problem of the relationship of accredit.ttion to institu- 
tional eligibilit) for Federal funding, are items of continuing 
interest in the media. I hold in this hand an article torn from 
the IVashington Post of May 21, 1977, which reports that the 
Federal Trade Commission is inquiring into alleged conflict of 
mterest within the Liaison Committee on Medical Education, 
the nationally recognized accrediting body for programs lead- 
ing to the M.D. degree, operated by the American Medical 
Association and the Association of American Medical Colleges. 
Again, I hold up in this hand a June 10, 1977, copy of tiigher 



Education Daily, with its report of a Federal Trade Commis- 
sion complaint against Bell & Howell Schools, Inc., in connec- 
tion with the operation of their home study courses, which are 
accredited by the National Home Study Council. In both cases, 
it will be interesting to observe the reaction of the accrediting 
community to thSe allegations. Both cases illustrate that, 
despite the 1974 efforts to deal with accreditation, eligibility, 
and educational consumer issues, these issues persist. 

The value of Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility, if 
it has any to you who are experts, lies with its rather tedious ex- 
plication of the relationships between accreditation, eligibility, 
the Federal Government, the State governments, education 
consumers, institutions, and the manifold issues associated with 
eligibility. 

Many divisions are apparent, and many solutions have 
beeen proposed. Let me review one or two issues and problems 
I perceive with the hope that m) review will be a b-^ cground 
from which )ou can move toward clarification and improve- 
ment of the Federal Government's relationship to the nationally 
recognized accrediting agencies It remains ironic to me that the 
money made available to postsecondary education throt^gh 
numerous programs of the Federal Government has been made 
available without explicit authorization for the intervention of 
the Government in education. ^ 

We deal with a problem that ultimately can *bc traced 
to constitutional roots. The absence of constitutional authority 
for Federal Government involvement with education causes a 
continual dance on the part of those charged to administer Fed- 
^eral funds for education. TKe spending powers to affect the gen- 
eral welfare are employed to enable the Federal Government tb 
become involved with educational programs and to monitor 
money disbursed through laws enacted under that rationale." 
Our dedication to the principle of opposition to Federal control 
of education causes us to treat that relationship between Federal 
Government and education gingerly. 



In theory, the Constitutional problem could be dealt with 
by a constitutional amendment, but this, of course, is highly un- 
likely and probably undesirable. Because of the Constitutional 
quirk, we have relied on external authority for qualitative de- 
cisions about educati9nal institutions seeking Fe'deral funds. 

The relationship between Federal legislation for education, 
the Office of Education, and accreditation is spelled out in eli- 
gibility language that originated with the Veterans Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1952. That language has been reiterated 
many times since the original act. The eligibility relationship 
designated requires the Commissioner of Education to deter- 
mine that institutions seeking to be eligible for Federal funding 
meet certain qualitative criteria^' including status as an ac- 
credited institution, or compliance with some defined substitute 
for accreditation. To give life to the relationship, the Commis- 
sioner has been repeatedly authorized to publish a list of na- 
tionally recognized accredfting agencies or associations which 
he relics upon as indicators of educ.itional quality in institutions 
or programs. 

'.Alternatives to accreditation' are available to institutions 
that seek Federal funding eligibility, fiut the emphasis in legisla- 
tion and in practice is on the use of accreditation. Thus, a per- 
sistent question is how realistic are those alternatives? In Reality, 
accredited status for institution or program is a powerful cata- 
lyst. Numerous .secondary lists and exemptions are based on the 
lists of thoseahat hold accredited staTus* States write legislation 
that extends approval automatically for State purposes to in- 
stitutions that are accredited. But the relationship between ac- 
creditors and the Federal Government that in many wayjS, gives 
the power iQ the catalyst is a delicate relationship, one often 
leading to difficulty. ^ 

At the core of the eligibility problem is what I call the 
peculiar dependence. The Commissioner ot Education must 
rely .substantiall) upon the judgment of accrediting agencies 
to approve institutions for eligibility under the qualitative ari- 
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teria. Yet the same Government office, essentially, must itself 
recognize the accrediting agencies which it depends on. There 
are few practical alternatives available to the reliance on ac- 
crediting agency judgment. Hence, the Division of Eligibility 
and Agency Evaluation is in the position of a 200-pound man 
who has to step on a sleeping alligator to get out of a cesspool. 
This problem is not unlike the task of the accreditors who must 
also evaluate their own members. Whether or not accreditation 
is equivalent to eligibility has been hody argued. Yet it seems 
to me that for most educational institutions accreditation is 
tantamount to an awarding of eligibility. Conversely, the re- 
moval of accreditation is the most likely reason for the termina- 
tion of eligibility for an institution. 

Thus, the peculiar dependence is at the heart of many, 
issues in the Federal Government/accrediting agency relation- 
ship, and it must be continually clarified. 

With that background in mind, it seems appropriate now 
to separate three issues that, in my judgment, are frequendy 
mis joined in discussions such as those you are about to embark 

. . . , : . 

First, the issue of eligibility itself. What institutions should 
bQ eligible to receive Federal funding? On what basis, ;i.> de- 
cided by whom? This is a political issue having to do with the 
dispersal of power ar^d the flow of large amounts of money. 
Who will have or .share the authority to regulafe that power 
and that money? \ 

A .second issue is what is the relatioaship Ixitween quality 
of education and accreditation? What does accreditation 
accomplish? 

Since there is no central authority or ministry of the U.S. 
Government to regulate the quality of educational offerings, 
there has been some tendency^ to identify accreditation as a sub- 
stitute for a lentral quality control, or governnient's umbrella. 

In my opinion, that substantially overstates the effect of ac- 
creditation on institutional operations. What can Ixt done to 
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maintain educational quality? A third issue arises over educa- 
tional consumer problems. How can consumers of educational 
services be assured that they will receive what they pay for? 
Should there be a relationship between an institution's respon- 
sibility to consumers, and to accreditation or to eligibility? 

Although it is evident that educational consumer protec- 
tion issues have stirred the accreditation eligibility sludge, I 
think that the three issues are confused. Those who are con- 
cerned with educational consumer issues seek a mechanism for 
basic commercial justice. What comes out is dissatisfaction 
with, or misunderstanding of, what accreditation seeks to do. 
But who is responsible lor that misunderstanding? 

Now, heightening the issues of eligibility, accreditation^ 
and consumer protection is our changing societal perception of 
what education is, who gets it, who gives it — a perception that 
has expanded immensely within the past 15 years. The broader 
programmatic eligibility of institutions for Federal funding is 
now exacerbating problems that originated 25 years ago in the 
language of the Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act. The 
ag^s of learners, the settings of learners and teachers, the meth- 
ods of deliver) of instniction, the subject mattpr of instruction, 
tax status, size and corporate structure of eligible institutions 
are all Jegitimatcly different from those envisioned 25 years 
-'^go- 
Consequently, we are forced to return to some basic ques- 
tions What should eligibility be? What docs it represent? Docs 
the present relationship between institutions. States, accrediting 
agencies, and recognizing elements as a system succeed in ac- 
complishing what the concept of eligibility supposedly repre- 
sents^ Is there am relationship between the types of judgments 
made in accreditation and the decisions made in eligibility 
detennination? . 

If there is, and accreditation should be an essential elcr 
ment in eligibility, how much regulation can, or should, the 
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Federal Government assume with respect to accrediting, 
agencies? 

Maybe there is no connection between accrediting type 
judgments and the questions that should be asked prior to a 
decision on eligibility. If there is no connection, are there alter- 
natives to the use of accreditation that should be promoted? 

It is evident that progress is occurring in the quality of 
regulation in many States. Wouid greater strength and scope 
for State reguLtory Agencies encourage private , accrediting 
agencies to devote more time to functions more related to their 
own goals and to their own surWval? 

/ As you discuss the relationship of the Federal Government 
and the nationally recognized accrediting agencies over the 
next day oi^so, I would encourage you to move toward a few 
limited objectives. It seems to me that the relationship betweel^ 
the Federal Government and the accrediting community has 
changed in 25 vears, and things will never be the way they were. 
It that is true, what form of relationship can be forged to take 
the place of a long-gone relationship? What should be the role 
of State regula on or professional group influences? The, pres- 
ent balance of tension within, the so-called triad appears to be 
wearing thin. The formalization of relationships between indi- 
viduals, institutions, accreditors. States, and recognizers has 
apparently not been accompanied by great maturity or owner- 
ship of purposes from each of these elements. 

Although our societal perception of what education is and 
when and where it should occur has l)roadened the range of 
legitimate institutions for learners, it seems, to me that those 
involved in the relationship between Federal Government and 
national accreditation would be remiss if they did not see that 
other currents in our society require an effort to get together 
more constructively. For example, the current popular ques- 
tioning of the value of education, and second thoughts qn the 
role of private vocational education in promoting social mo- 
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bility, may further accelerate a decline in Federal appropria- 
tions for education. Why shouldn't such questioning also turn 
to accreditation? 

In aiwther arena, the two press notices I dbplayed earlier 
are stories about activities of the Federal Trade Commission. 
Arc you concerned, in a constructive way, or are you girding 
up for one more defensive reaction on behalf of accreditation? 
Given the historical origins ox the relationship between accredi- 
tation and the Federal Government, and an awareness of the 
pressure so evident on accreditation and the Divkion of Eligi- 
bility and Agency Evaluation today, I suggest . a rereading and 
a broadening of Dick Millard*s marketing-oriented comments 
on the publics that the Federal Government, State Govern- 
ment, and accreditation mubt deal with. W^c can identify those 
publics and we can identify the purposes that must be pursued 
to meet the needs of those various publics. 

Then, it would seem to me the next step would be what 
are your common purposes and what are your common publics? 



What are your«*truly divergent publics and what are your truly 
divergent purposes? It seems to me that a new relationship 
might be forged with greater niutual understanding- once you 
are involved in some dkcussions of that nature. 

When I look at my perception of the job that society ex- 
pects from you, there seem to be three basic tasks. We need 
some mechanisms whereby society and the consumers of edu- 
cational services know that what they pay for they will get, 
whether it be education, professional training, or courses for 
self -improvement. We need some mechanism whereby educa- 
tional institutions and programs are continuously challengt'd*" 
to improve with adequate legal protection for that mechanism. 
We need some niechankm whereby the intent of Federal legis- 
lation is guarded?and the resources dispensed properly. Given 
these three major social tasks, what fonn should the relation- 
ship of Federal Government and nationally recognized accredit- 
ing agencies.take? 

I wish you Well in your jdiscussionsJXhank you. 
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THE TASK FORCE ON FUTURISTIC MSOE CRITERIA FOR RECOGNITION 



Samuel P. Martin, Executive Director of the Leonard Davos Institute^ Uni verity of Pennsylvania, and 

Chairman of the USOE Futuristic l^aslyForce 



"The next 3 years and the 198(ys will n^t be easy years for the educational-system^,.... . 
trust in each other and broad, Jnfprtned, and open interaction will , . . be the sugar that 
makes the medicine go down/' -"^l ^ ^ 



I have been asked to describe to ydix a task force created 
by the U.S. Office of Education, Division of .Eligibility and 
Agency Evaluation, and to report on»the programs of this task 
force. The task force was created to look at accreditation and 
institutional eligibility as a process — its impacte and criteria — 
and to review the. government's role. \ " 

Before I report on the task force activities, J would like to 
take one moment to look at thesmilieu in which education now 
finds itself and some of the forces acting on our, educational 
system. 

Over the last few years, education became one of Ameri- 
ca's largest industries. In the last 25 ycars,_ thej^c has been a 
twelvefold increase- in total expenditures in education (from 
$8.8 to $110.4 billion). In terms of the part of our national, 
wealth we dev^otc -to education, education costs were equal to 
3.1 percent of gross national product in 1950, and in 1975 they 
were estimated to be 7.9 percent, more than doubling. The per 
capita expenditure in constant dollars, has increased over 



tenfofd. Tfiis~""h^b6cn-''f -'growth rate unequaled by any 
industry. - , o 

There are serious warning signjils on the horizon. The 
trend towards zero population growth, with its radical shift 
from a young to an aging population* poses a threat. In addi- 
tion, there appears to be a rapid growth oLantieltdsm and dis^ 
enchantment with education. People are begi'miing to question 
the sacredncss of the ''cow.'' They are askjng the question: Has 
thi" increased 'expen(Uture been associated with an equal in- 
crease in the effeclivqncss of the educationai^process^'and pro- 
duced a proi^brtional benefit to; society?^hen one reviews 
input-output functions for a system, one generally finds that the 
output increases rapidly as input increases, then plateaus^ ^d 
may even decrease (diminishing returns). With this rapid in- 
crease in expenditures for^education, one must question the 
return, and society is rightfully asking the educational'com- 
.munity to justify its cost. They ask: Are we in the high return 
part, at the plateau^ or in the diminishing return part? ^ 



In addition to cost-cffectivcncss and societal benefit, there 
is another group of issues facing the educational system. How 
rcsyv)asive has it been to its various constituencies, i.e., the stu- 
d the teacher, and society? Has it treated thorn equally well 
or has it been selective? Along with responsiveness lias gone the 
problem of accountability and its assessment. 

The pre&pre to address the issues has been minimal be- 
cause of the rapid gi'owth in our population, the rapid growth 
of our economic worth, i.e.,. the rapid growth of disposable 
income and Gross National Product per citizen and major sav- 
ings our society has made in other sectors such as the cost of 
food. In addition, the average citizen w^ less inquiring, more 
believing, less sophisticated. Education itself in part gen- 
erated its own most severe critics.. 

It seems, however, that a new milieu exists. Economic 
and population growth has slo\\Jed.' Society is more sophjisti- 
^ca^cd. They are casting about to' find places to curb expend! 
tures, and-education is onclikely place. Since this industr. is a 
provider-dominated industry with no equalizing marketplace, 
"tfie consumer and the society as a whole are searching for a 
handle on the system. 

One hears four voices telling society how the system should 
be-brought into ojder. 

One voice says nationalize the whole system, let the gov- , 
eminent take it over. Tlih voice extols the virtues of other go v- 
ernriiental educational systems and assumes the government 
will look put f^r all interests. With our government's exptrif.nce 
in the postal systbm area, it is possible that goveqimental o*vner- • 
.ship cohld confound our problem. ' ^ 5,1 

Another voice says let the government regulate the system. 
i\gain, America has experience with governmental regulation 
and has not found it the sine qua non. It has J)een said wc were 
luck) the government stayed out of regulation of tran^pc/rtation 
ulttil ^ter thc X^ivil War, for if it had entered earlier we woulcl^ 
^ still deliver mail by pony express. A quick reVicw of transporta- ' 



tion and energy points up the dangers of regulation, yet among 
our politicians and consumer advocates there Ls an increasing 
voi.^e for governmental regulation of education, pointing to 
failures of self-regulation. 

Another voice calls for government-sanctioned or govern- 
ment-franchised self-regulation. Here, thc^government would 
ask extragovemmental agencies, preferably from the field, to 
develop crit<:ria and be certain that the criteria were in the best 
interest of the consu.ner, the industry, and society. TTiere is a 
long histor>'pf this type of go\ ernment-industry cooperation and 
self-regulation in the underwriters' laboratory and the stand- 
ardization oC threads, bolts, and screws. It seems that this 
method is developing in the educational system, with the gov- 
ernment, the academic institutions, and accreditation com- 
munity. The industry itself is calling for unharnpcred, unfet- 
tered self-regulation, but society is quite careful about giving 
the fox the total responsibility to guard the henhouse: 

Last of all, there are a few voices calling for a free mar- 
ket, laissez fairc or caveat emptor system. Let Adam Smith's 
invisible hand of the market regulate the industry. Unfortu- 
nately, that hand in the education business has had too many 
thumbs. The recent nobel layreate, Milton Friedman, would 
be the most outspoken advocate of this system. Most educators 
and other people in the educational community fear this systchi 
like the plague. 

Obviously, there is a spectrum between complete govern- 
ment, dominance and the complete free enterprise, market- 
dominated system, and America is searching for a solution or a 
system to settle on. Unfortunately, the search is going to have 
to occur in an environment of a contracting economy. My ex- 
perience over the years oi studying the interrelatiohsfiip of go\ 
ernmc'bts and industries h. shown that in the presence of a 
r;ontr acting economy, the societies have tended to move toward 
nationalization. 
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It is this clim3tc of a contracting economy and the ca- 
cophony of the \oiccs alluded to above that brings tis together 
for this Invitational Conference on the Federal Government's 
Relationship to the Nationally Recognized Accrediting Agen- 
cies. This occasion reminds me of a story told about my grand- 
father, "who was the town doctor, the town merchant, the 
druggist, and the gentleman who was always called ugon at all 
meetings to deliver the opening prayer. 

One hot summer afternoon when suddenly and unex- 
pectedly called on to pray at a funeral he started out; '*God, 
we arc thankful for the occasion which brought us together/' He 
paused a second and followed with another expletive, "Christ, 
I didn't mean that !'* One would suspect many of us have mixed 
feelings about this occasion which brings us together today. 

It is in this environment that the task force finds itsuf - 
an environment of change, uncertainty, and^serlous q'lcstion. 

Early in 1976, the Di\iMon established the Task Force on 
Model Recognition Criteria. It gave the task force the following 
charge: To consider the ♦*'?nds of society, particularly those 
gener*ited from the Federal Government that impact educa- 
tioi:; to study the assumptions, goals, and purpose,*^ of th^ 
recognition process; to consider gumptions involved in the 
process of evaluation of education in light of these trends, par- 
ticularly thd ones dealing with the rationale of the accrediting 
process; andUo develop alternative models and criteria for the 
interrelationship between government accrediting agencies and 
*he educational community. Finally, if the first four changes 
were not enough, they were asked to review the U.S, Office of 
Educatywi's process of evaluating accreditation by State agen- 
cies, arid suggest ways of improving the proccs§. 

T/he taskJorce consists of: Richard Bradley of the New 
England Association of Schools and Colleges; Frank Dickey 
of the University Associates, Inc.; Carol Goldberg of Stop and 
Shop Co., Inc.; Thurston E. Manning of the North Central 
*\ssociatiun uf Colleges and Schools; Richard Millard of the 
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Higher Education Services, Education, Commission of the 
States; and C. H. William Ruhe, Sepior Vice President for 
Scientific Affairs of the American Medical Association. I act as 
chairman of the committee. 

The committee has devMfoped a three-phase operation: 
Phase one is to review the theoretical and philosophical con- * 
sideiations of the recognition process and rencv; the present 
milieu.of education. This phase will occupy this year and last 
into next year. Phase two will dev elop specifications, principjcs^ _ 
and a broad outline of new criteria. Phase two will start in 1978 
and carry through until 1980. Phase three will involve writing 
new criteria and suggesting new models of application which 
will begin in 1979 and end in 1980. 

In each phase the task force will have sessions to phrase 
questions and prepare statements. Members of the educational 
community, its political constituencies, and its consumers will 
be asked to provide background for statements and questions, 
as well as react to prepaicd statements. ^ 

Background and reaction will be obtained by the process of 
^ inviting people in the field to meet with the task force, to pre- 
pare papers, or even to do research in specific areas where in- 
formation is needed. 

In addition, many more people will receive letters re- 
questing information and reaction. ^ 

As a pait of phase one, many of you jn. the audience will 
soon be receiving a letter from us asking for suggestions on what 
. you see as the forces which will impact education, recognition, 
and accreditation in the 1980's. It will also ask you what you 
feel the role of government will be, and should be. A third 
question will be directed .to what groups and agencies you feel 
should .be involved in the process. Later we will ask how the 
involvement of these agencies should be organized. ' 

If by chance yc^ are^not requested, but have an opinion, 
we would be very glad to hear it. The breadth df our question- 
ing will be limited by our ignorance and incapacity, not malice, 
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{U\d)ou should not let our limitations interfere with )our ex- 
pr&sidn of an opinion. The committee would like to hear from 
a wide representation on. the above questions. 

The task forte has already had three meetings. In the first, 
the taA force expressed a universal opinion on the importance 
and vital role of privat*: accreditation and self-regulation in 
American education. 

Two members of the task force were on the original com- 
mittee to advise the Ofiice of Education, othei-s have been on 
the committee, and most of the meniber^ of the task force have 
in one way or arfother been- faiQilia^ with the development of 
the pi esent role of government. 

As the task force has met, it hiis gotten out on the table 
manv of its mcmbeis' own .issumptiuns and man) of their 
bi«isc> in the recognition proces^^. It h.is reviewed assumptions 
which each individu.il held concerning the history of the proc- 
c^^. With the eclectic makeup, the views of different segments 
of .suciet) have been discussed. The last meeting turned to deal- 
ing with ^ svstenii> view of .iccreditation in the educational 
process, the methods for converting need and demand to out- 



comes, and tOL^revicw of the present clin\ate in which educa- 
tional institutionsarl-epcrating. ^ 

We are now ready to^k^iicjour questions that I menr 
tioncd above, and begin to interact wlTlt ihc^^diu^uio^ com- 
munit). SumCtuf the members of the task force are m tlic^audi- 
ence here <ind will be participating «n th|s meeting. The> vvHt 
tbring to the task force many of your reactions. \^ 

I hope that all of )ou will feel free to communicate with 
the task force lirectf), or with any member of the task force. 
Thii> meeting pi ov ides an opportunity, but )ou should use any 
other avenue vou can. The broaSer the input, the better the 
result. 

To sunnnarizc, the next 3 years and the 1980's will not be 
CIS) 'years for the educational system, but as the old adage 
goes, *'timcs of quiet are blank pages of history.'' The nex^ few 
year's will not be blank pages in the history of accreditation and 
institutional recognition. Although a mixecl blessing, trust in 
each other and broad, informed, and open interaction will, in 
the words of Mary Poppins, be the "sugar that makes the 
medicine go down." 
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POSSIBLE ACCREDITATION AGENCY USES OF THE PRODUCTS OF THE USOE PROJECT 
"IMPROVING THE CONSUMER PROTECTION FUNCTION IN' POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION" 1 • ■ 

Steven M. Jung, Principal Re^arch Scientist, American Ii;stitutes for Research 

''Some potential for 'student abuse existed in every one of a small, diverse sample of 37 post- 
' secondary institutions which voluntarily allowed us to come in and study their consumer 
protection practices, conditions, and policies" 



In discussing thq proposed Federal Consumer Protection 
Agency, Time Magazine recently chaiacterized consumer pro- 
tection as an issue whose time has come . . . and gone. This 
also seems to be the case in postsecondary education. The heat 
in the media and in Congress seems tp have died, and the fiery 
rhetoric of the ad hoc task forces and national conferences have 
become dull citations m the reports of researchers like me. 
\Vc will soon rcturn^-to the debate about the nature of rela- 
tionships between private accreditation and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which, as David Tri\ ett ( 1976)' so corrtctly pointed 
out in hb monograph, will reniain long after interest in 
the consumer issue subsides. But there are still problems. 
All the shady operators have not packed up their carpet bags ..^ 



' Trivctt, David A. Actredxtatu ,i and Institutional FJigibiiity, ERIC/ 
Higher Education Research Report W*). 9, 1976, American Association for^ ' 
Higher Education, One Dupont Cir-Ie, Washington, D.C. 20036. 



and moved on to greener pasturesrThere is still a ndcd for 
discussing, strategies for improving the consumer protection 
function in postsecondary education. 

Earlier this year, an official ol he Guaranteed Student 
Loaii Program indicated that his program had an estimated 
^backlog of 12;000 student conr^lairit letters which they hadn't 
even read yet, and itiorc were coming in at the rate bf over 1 ,000 
a month. Federal subsidies for student lodn defaults in that pro- 
gram contihue to grow ; a glance at the newspaper*;, or TV, or 
even billlx)ards, will show 'that high pressure adver4lsing, with 
enjoinders to "sign up now to qualify for those better paying 
jol)s," is still very much with us. The recently issued Federal 
Trade Com.mission staff report would have us l)elieve that, at 
least in the* proprietary vocational school sector, and cs'p^cially 
among large, corporate-owned correspondence schools, student 
abuses are the rule rather than the exception. In response to 



serious concerns, the Western Association Senior Commission 
rccenti) circulated a memorandum «x^king its' ijccredited insti- 
tutions to place a moratorium on signing new cooperative 
agreements with priyate organizatigns which .contract to de- 
velop, market. «ind conduct '^nontraditipnal" degree programs 
in areas far afield from the campus of the accrediicd institution. 
FinAlly, in our o\\n consumer ^protection study, whose Final 

"Technical Report wSk just released by USOE, we found that 
sqnie pbteptial for student abuse exkted ia every one of a small, 
diverse sample. of ^^./ postsecondarj institutions which voluntar- 
ily allow ed as to come in and study their consumer protection 
conditioas, policies, and practices. And these results ^did not 
even incluJc data from 14 institutions which refused to partici-, 
pate. Although we must all re*ich our own conclusions, it seems 
to mc that the need for constructive* new coasuitier protection 
.strategic| is e',en stroTiger than ever. I would, therefore, like to 
offer some |X)ssible strategies that fall within the power of this 
audience to implement. 

First, I would make an observation about the su-callcd 
"tripartite sj^tem," of institutional governance! by State agen- 
cies, accreditation l^' private, peer organizations, and financial 
a<«istance arfd eligibility determination by the Federal Govern- 
ment, ()ased'jirimarily on tlie prior decisions of the other two. 
This system seems functional and, indeed, makes a great deal of 
scn.se. Mistakes by this system do not lead me to conclude that it 
m.ust be replaced, especially by .systems which lack iTts efficiency, 
its finei^' tuned checks and balances, or its assignment of .spccial- 

*.ized decisions, to^ persons and groups which are bast equipped, 
by experience,^ expertise, and traditional authority, to make 
them. Rather, misfakes have led me to conclude that improve- 
nient^ are needed in the tripartitc^.systcm, and our study of 
these mistaken \ in the form of documented ca^cs where stu- 
dent recipients of Federal logins or grants were .subjet^ted to 
iiihtitution<il ni<ilpractice y ha-* .suggested the nature of specific 
improvements. 



First, there is a need to identify institutional conditions, 
practices, and policies which are abusive to students. Second, 
there is a need to be able to measure the extent of these condi- 
tions', practiccb, nnti policies in postsccondary institution^. 
Third, there is a need to iise these nr.casures in making deci- 
sions. For State regulatory agencies, the uses should include de- 
termination of which institutions should gain and hold State 
authorization to operate, to award degrees, etc. For private 
accreditation organizations, the uses should include determina- 
tion of areas for \oluntar) institutional self-study and impiovc- 
ment. And for the Federal C jvpmment, the uses should include 
monito'^ing institutions which are made ^eligible through the. 
prior decisions of State agencies and private accreditation or- 
ganizations so that offending institutions can be removed from 
eligibility for Federal funds, and .so that the offenses can also Ix! 
brought to the attention of the other partners in the triparitc 
system. I consciously ^'.ued the latter Federal u.scs in a particu- 
. lar.order. There has been a tendency for the Federal Govcrrt> 
ment to avoid the hard decisions of eligibility termination, 
preferring instead tu cncoumge tjie removal .of offending 
institutions from cligibflity by the indirect route of , removing 
accreditation or State authorization. For whatever reasons, this 
indirect route has been tolerated \\\ the;- past, whether they l)c 
lack of investigating resources, lack of perceived statutory au- 
thority, etc., it IS now time for USOE. to begin, making these 
difficult eligibility termination decisions. And at the .same time, 
it should alssLst State agencies aria private accreditation oi^a- 
nizations to insure that fewer institutions with high abuse poten- 
tial achieve eligibility in the first place^ 

I am not going to describe the methods arid finding*; of 
the AIR consumer protection strategies study in much detail 
here. I spoke to this same audience about these things last year, 
and the conference resource materials contain adequate doru- 
n>entation for those of you who are interested. I do, hovyever, 



want. to describe the products of tha study and indicate how I 
feel they can promote the uses I have. ji:s!: described. 

At the heart of all these products is an Institutional Report 
JFermXIRF) which provides scores on "insticutional potential 
for abuse" '^in the following topic areas in which abuses are 
liKely to occur: 

1 . inequitable policies for partial refunds of unearned 
^uitibn and fees, and failure to make timely refunds to 
students who abide by stated policies; 
* 2?ifnisleadiiig student recKiitment practices; 

3. inadlj^quate policies and practices for maintaining 
instructional staff stability and quality ; , ^ 

4. lack of disclosure of important and relevant facts 
to students and prospective students ; 

5. lack of policies for followup of dropouts and 
graduates; ^ 

6. lack of adequate job placement services, if 
promised; * ^ ^ 

7. inadequate recordkeeping and record handling 
practices;' ^ 

8. misrepresentation of approved, accredited, or eligi- 
bility status; 

9. inadequate procedures for maintaining the rele- 
vance and timeliness of occupational and professional 
preparation programs, if offered ; and 

10. lack of adequate financial stability. 

Ip addition to the scor^ on these individual topics, there 
is an overall Institutional Score, whose value can range* from 
zero (a perfect score, with no potential for abuse detected) to 
over 1,000 (a bad score, with very high potential ck student 
' abuse). Separate versions of the IRF are available for dpgree- 
granting and nondegree-granting postsecondary institutions. In 
its present versions, the form must be completed by an outs^c 
interviewer, ^ho must review institutional documents, talk to 
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institutional officials, and then mark a series of objective, niu 
pie-choice options. Very little subjective judgynent is rcqiiir 
Furthcnnore, there are no items which request data on iiidir 
indicators, such as student withdrawal or dropout rates, ; 
placement rates, or lo^dcf ault rates.-One of the most distu 
ing things to me is thfejobntinuing insistence on setting minimi 
acceptable fa^es f^uch hard-to-intcrpret indicators,- espccis 
by-^people -who should know better. To give one example 
difficulties in interpretation, AIR^and the Berkeley Ryand 
Center on Higher Education both conducted studi^^of vo 
tional training progi-am graduates in 1972..F<)r certain tech 
cal program graduates, the AIR study reported job-rela 
placement rates of around 60 perc&it. In very simijar progp 
with a very similar sample of students', the R and D Cci) 
study reported placement rates of around 20 percent Thc% 
differences? The AJR study simply asked graduates whet 
they had found employment related to their training, while 
R and D Center study asked graduates what field they \^ 
working in ,aed then attempted to determine through a clas 
cation process* whether or not the job was "training-relate 
Both studies, by the way, got response rates of below 40 perc 
on their graduatci followup surveys, and it was only thro 
costly nonrespondent surveys and fairly complicated c 
weighting procedures that these findings could be reportec 
aJl. Let me be very clear on thL*> point. All postsecondary inst 
tions should be Encouraged to do studies of their siude 
dropouts and grad^iates, tolielp them improve the quality \ 
relevance of their programs. For these purposes, inexpen 
and adequate survey ^nd followup techniques exist. No p 
secondary institution should be compelled to cither disclose a 
data in the form of simple "rates" or forced to comply w!th^ 
form of minimum standards based on such "rates," bcc 
for these purposes it is simply impossible for institutions th 
selves to gather standardized, reliable, and meaningful dat 
anythiijig approaching a reasonable cost. 



There arc three major user-oriented products of the AIR 
study. The first, briefly mentioned, is a Regulatory User Guide 
for assisting State authorizing and ovcrseeipg agencies to gather 
and process IRF data in ( 1 ) setting minimum consumer pro- 
tection standards for postsecondary institutions and {2) moni- 
toring compliance witlT these standards on an "early ^yaming" 
basis. The second— related — product is a special set of self- 
report IRF's and associated coraputer-prgcessing programs for 
possible use by 1)EAE in ( 1 ) monitoring compliance with the 
new USOE in^itutional eligibility regulation and (2) serving 
an "early warning" function to help identify institutions which 
. should receive close attention by USOE's new investigations 
staflf for possible limitation or termination of eligibility. Neither 
of these products has as yet been formally adopted or tried 
out on an operational basis, although we at AIR hope that 
such adoption will be forthcoming. 

The third product, a draft copy of which has been pro- 
vided by DEAE fof distribution at this meeting, 'is the Accredi- 



tation User Guide. This guide contains a rationale and instruc- 
tions for using the IRF in institution: 1 self-study, self-improve- 
men,t, and peer review of program quality, which complies with 
AIR's view of accreditation's major function. Lest there be any^^ 
misinterpretation, let me assure you that I do not view this 
guide as a means by wliich accreditation agencies can serve as 
a monitoring or enforcement arm for the Federal /Government, 
and I know of no plans for it to be so used. 

I would like, to sec this- guide formally tried out by accredi- 
tation agencie^ in the near future. I would be very grateful to 
hear from any of you*if your agency does attempt some imple- 
mentation, or if you have any comments or concerns to express 
about the guide. Additional copie< of the final versioa of the 
guide are avaflable through Dr. William Green at the Office of 
Education's Office of Planning, ^Budgeting, and Evaluation, 
which lias sponsored all our work. Now I would be glad to 
answer any questions. 




IS 




IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF EDUCATION: DEVELOPING THE 

COMPONENT 



ITATION 



Samuel Hope, Executive Director, National Association of Schools of Music; Executive Secretary, National 

'Association of Schools of Art 

. . not enough law can be written^ not enough bureaus and divisions created, and not 
enough advisory committees convened, nor can enough accrediting agencies labor towards 
improving the process of accreditation to produce quality and improvement in education 
unless the actions of all of these groups result in constant regeneration of the will to improve 
educational ouality in the citizens of this Natior*" 



My role this morning is to place before this conference as 
many items as possible about the relationship between USOE 
and the recognized accrediting agencies with respect to improv- 
ing educational quality. This meeting has been convened as a 
forum for broadening horizons and generating discussion rather 
than as a forum for the thrust and countprthrust of opposing 
positions. In fulfilling this purpose, we must not miss the op- 
portunity to engage in discussion focused on content rather than 
on process. Perhaps, through this, we will develop basic work- 
ing principles within our own community of accreditation so 
that content can continue to control process rather than the 
opposite. 

The Accrediting Context 

Without common concepts of quality, improvement, or 
education, the processes of achieving them become virtually 
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impossible to formulate. I would like to present several impor- 
tant ideas in this regard : 

The procedural paraphernalia supporting and sur- 
rounding education (that is, government, accreditation, 
publication, legislation, faculties, degree programs, stand- 
ards, libraries, curricula, faculty meetings, etc.) ^ire not in 
themselves education, nor is the increase or adjustment in 
the paraphernalia or their operating procedures automatic 
evidence of either quality or improvement in education or 
the will to achieve quality or improvement in education; 

The quality of fastituticnalized education and its im- 
provement is composed of two equal parts: (a) The 
compbnents necessary for both education and improve- 
ment, and (b) the will and means to develop these com- 
ponents for educational improvement; 
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Improvement, quality, and education are achieved 
fundamentally by the individual ; and 

Principally, such achievements are due to the individ- 
ual will toward improvement, quality, and education, and 
the means to act positively upon this will. 

I present this series to suggest that the American educa- 
tional establishment, of which we are an integral part, acts too 
often as though the components and tlieir processes were the 
central concept. On rare occasions, we remember. that educa- 
tion, improvement, and quality are centered in individuals. 
-Howeyer, in the procession of hid periods comprising contem- 
porary histQrv^ it is so rare as to be radical to suggest that our 
discussions should go beyor.d the methodology of components 
and give^cqual, if not pnmary, importance to determining how 
substantially the operations of these components are contribut- 
ing to the continuing development of the individual will to- 
wards education, improvement, and quality. 

Within the accreditation context, the issue of improving 
educational quality distills into rediscovering continually the 
human, material, and ethical resourcc3 neces"5ary to the insti- 
tutional context which produces not only knowledge but the 
will to obtain knowledge. 

This constitutes the fundamental purpose of accreditation. 
In the future, accrediting agencies must face the challenge of 
extraneous concem$ successfully, not allowing these to vitiate 
cither thHr alnlity or will to continue fulfilling their fundamen- 
tal purpose. 

The Ideal Relationship Between Accrediting Agencies and the 
U.S. Office of Education 

With respect to improving educational quality, the ideal 
relationship between the accrediting community .and the 
l^SOE should be based on a set of common recognitions under 




which future policy developments can occur. Perhaps this view 
indicates too much reliance on a "mending wall" philosophy; 
however,' I offer It for the consideration of the seminar groups. 



Common Recognitions 

With respect to^the Federal Government in general: 

The United States is a democracy under the rule of 
law and the U.S. Office of Education has been given cer- 
tain responsibilities defined by law; 

The instant solution to educational and social prob- 
lems is not a feature of the democratic process; 

The political processes of our democracy are not free 
from hidden agendas and mendacious manipulation; 

The goals and/or objectives of the Federal Govern- 
ment, as expressed in statutory language, and the political 
or bureaucratic goals and/or objectives of individual 
-elected officials and appointed workers in the government 
do~~not necessarily coincide; 

The-goals of professional educators", citizens' g als, 
and broadly conceived governmental goals do not neces- 
sarily coincide. The relationship between USOE and the 
recognized accrediting agencies often reflects the substance 
of these conflicts; and 

The private sector has the right and obligation to 
.seek changes in order to improve the law or to correct ad- 
ministrative abuses. 

Both groups have a responsibility to engage in two 
types of procedures under the framework provided by the 
Liw : 

( 1 ) the formal recognition process as indicated 
by the Commissioners Criteria on Recognition; and 
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(2) an evaluation of the recognition process and . 
^ its ramifications which assists in-^distinguishing be- 

'. . twcc n visionary goals and obtainable objectives, and ^ 

, helps both groups to keep their minds on the former 
and their sights on jhe latter. This is especially crucial 
in maintaining steady progress toward goals in an at- 
mosphere relatively free of cant, and in a process 
relatively free of resource-wasting conflicts. 

With respect to the accreditation community: 

, The accreditation community must demonstrate re- 
spect and understanding for the roles, responsibilities, and 
probleriis of the U.S. Office of Education; 

The accrediting community must demonstrate that 
k understands, articulates, and assists in developing an 
institutional environment where education, quality, im- 
provement, and the will towards these goals can occur in 
individuals; and 

The accrediting community is made up of many types 
of agencies, and the purpose and use of accreditation varies 
widely in the work of these agencies. 

With respect lo the U.S. Office of Education: 

Tho U-S. OJTice of Education must show respect and 
understanding for the roles, rcsponsibilitiei, and problems 
of accrediting agencies; and * ' 

The U.S. Office of Education must demonstrate that 
it understands, articulates, and assists in developing a 
Federal environment which is supportive of continuing 
improvement in the Accreditation system and which does 
not unduly interfere with the basic mission of accredi* 
tation. ^- 
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With respect to both the U.S. Office of Education and the rec- 
ognized accrediting agencies: 

The first priority isto assistxdlication; " ' 

Both groups are'basically service agencies, with their 
specialized services directed to diff'ercnt sectors of the edu- 
cation enterprise. (Their general national goals,' however, 
are the samn; that is, service to education.^ ; 

- A continuing cooperative eff'ort is needed to provide 
* clarity about the distinction between educational goals, 
social goals, and Jegal/ethical integrity. Serious research 
should replace .rhetoric concerning the interrelationships 
between education and the issues surrounding education; 

For the-most part, hQih groups work hard to be fair 
and achieve integrity in the conduct of their operations; 

Both groups shoul^d avoid conducting their real busi- 
ness, either separately or with each other, by manipulative 
methods of public relat1ons,.no matter how-^much pressure 
there is on them to do so. This includes remembering that- 
demonstrating public accountability about corhponents 
and procedures does not necessarily mean that quality, im- 
provement, or education is being achieved; and 

Both groups need to be vigilant in checking each 
other whenever the tendency of bureaucratic organiza- 
tions to limit individual growth becomes manifest. This 
applies to excessive leporting and conflict resolution 
procedures ^ts well as the development of rules >and 
regulations. . |_ 

Tension Points Between the U.S. Office of Education and the 
Recognized Accrediting Agencies 

The first major tension point is tfie increjiscd ^amount of 
time necessary to monitor the activities of the government. 
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Fear is growing that the Federal Government is working in 
small incrementaj steps to usurp the role of thp private sector. 
Whether or not this is true, there is real evidence to suggest that 
tremendous resoafccs have been wasted in fightihg~tb alter 
government niles* regulations, and proposed legislation which 
have been developed without appropriate consultation with 
the communities directly affected. 

It must be recognized by both groups that appropriate 
attention to developing educational quality requires a tremen- 
dous expenditure of time and effort beyond the actual proce- 
dural processes of accreditation. Time unnecessarily wasted on 
monitoring and debating has tfie net effect of reducing the 
effort to improve quality in education. ,t 

The secohd major tension point is the unfortunate situ- 
ation which has developed whereby the public focus on accredi- 
tation has been taken away from issues of educational quality 
and placed on matters of institutional eligibility, social con- 
cerns, and ethical/legaf infractions. Major issues for' both ' 
groups arc> (a) the urge to set up visible and unnecessarily com- 
plicated hurdle-jumping procedures to provide "proof" that 
accountability is being improved; (b) a popular perception 
that government, in general, has issues of quality lowest on its 
agenda and that other bureaucracies are not much above the 
government in this regard; (c) the attempt to demonstrate 
accountability by quantifying and computerizing .as much as 
possible — even that which is basically not quantitative. 

Third, tensions ^vill always result from an honest dialog 
about a definition of what education, quality, and improvement 
are, what tlie responsibility of accreditation is In these areas, 
and how these issues articulate with \ arious Federal responsi- 
bilities as defined by the broad spectrum of public law. How- 
ever, I would like to suggest that not enough law can be written, 
not enough bureaus and divisions created, and not„cnough ad- 
visory committees convened, nor can enough accrediting ager.- 
cics labor tou^irds improving the process of accreditation to 



"produce quality and improvement in education unless the ac- 
tions of all of these groups lesult in constant regeneration of the 
will to improve educattonal quality in the citizens of this Na- 
tion. Let us hope that a situation will continue to develop 
whereby tensions between USOE and accrediting agencies will 
result from a conscious effort to'^develop this will in the citizens 
of the United States, rather than from a polarized effort to mar- 
shall various segments of society in support of the goals of par- 
ticular special interests which may or may not be based in eclu- 
caliopal purpose. ^ 

Future Problems and Issues 

I would like to suggest the following list of future problems 
and issues, which will be pai;t of our continuing discussion on 
improving educational quality: 

The stsftus of general public understanding of (a) 
the purpose and nature of educjftion, and (b) the role of 
accreditation in developing and assisting education; 

The relationship l^ctvveen the issues of educational 
quality and institutional eligibility; 

Policies controlling the development and administra- 
tion of government regulations, especially with regard to 
engaging resources in accountability and debate which 
could otherwise be spent on improving, educational 
quality; 

The nature of conflict resolution in educational policy 
development in all sectors of education ; and ^ 

The dangerous trend towards increased use of educa- 
tional and cultural affairs for political purposes. 

i' 

In closing, I would like to express my personal thanks to 
John Proffilt and his staff fur providing the CommisMoner's Ad- 
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visory. Committee and the Recognized Accrediting Agencies 
with this unique opportunity_tp discuss the ^ubstantive issues 
underlying their work. I appreciate the opportunity to present 
concepts which I hope will prove catalytic to the best use of your 
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expertise during the course of these discussions and in the con- 
tinuation of todays discussions, which I hope will be thc,hall:L 
mark of our future relationship. ^ . 



PRIVATE ACCREDITATION; RESPONSIBILITIES OF PROFESSIONAL ACCREDITATION 



Thomas J. Ginlcy, Secretary, Commission on Accreditation, American Dental Association 

. . the triad concept is workable and, should be legislatively mandated . . . there is a 
need and a role for the Federal Guvernvrtent's involvement and interest in education and 
accreditation affairs . . . private accreditation can serve as an adequate bridge between 
the Federal role and responsibility and the States rights issue in edtCcationf' 



"^Background 

It is 1977, not 1951: There are numerous laws which 
either suggc> specify, or mandate a Federal and governmen- 
tal relatioliship with education and private accreditation. 
Thereiorc, a, relationship exists, and it should be the purpose of 
the accrediting community to face thg realities of that existence 
and shape a, coexistence policy which benefits this community 
of interests to the fullest extent. 

Ihe Federal/private relationship will continue to be amor- 
.phous as long as the accrediting community continues to 
maintain an adversary position with respect to the Federal 
Government, or for that matter. State government. The post- 
secondary educational community shouldlexplorc some of the 
continuing issues that tend to characterize the discussions with 
bolk private and Federal agencies that have some sanction or 
influence which directly or indirectly affects the way in which 
the accrediting community 'manages its affairs. 

Although this continues to be an^era of accountability, due 
process,- and ''cbnsumerism" both in education and accredita- 



tion, it may bc'that not all three of thcse-terms continue tQ be as 
interrelated as are accountability and due process. In any event, 
it i^ clear that the consumerism philosophy is ^tfllprevalent, but 
it may be that the consumers are becoming disenchahUid as they 
note how quickly consumerism issues] become transftjed into 
new rules and regulations, produce cost increases and omtr less 
desirable secondary effects. The purpose of this panel, hmvever, 
is not to discuss consumerism directly but rather its-cffects and 
influences on the Federal relationship with private accredita- 
■^tion, and its influences directly on educational matters and ac- 
^creditation itself. » 

The Argument 

The need for specialized accreditation and the establish- 
ment of a specialized accrediting agency should be based on 
several factors: 

There is a societal demand for the services of a spec- 
ified occupation or profession. ^ 



The public is entitled to know which institutions offer 
. acceptable education for the occupation. 

^ , ^ _ ^Thcreis a^unique setof-knowledges and.skillsjiec^^ 
sary for performing the occupation and hence a need to 
establish and determine an educational curriculum neces- 
sary for preparing students for the occupation. 

The identification of the educfational qualifications 

related to curricular content and program development is 

a sljared responsibility between the educational institution 

or program and the professionals within the employment 

market of the field associated wuh the occupation. This 

is basically the "community of interests" criteria. 
•I 

Appropriate specialized agencies or aslopiations are 
in the best position to offer institutional or programmatic 
, guidance to insure that the programs are developing Ac- 
cording to reasonably established educational criteria for 

the specified occupations. 
* 

The factors which comprise the argument supporting spe- 
cialized accreditation include the assumption that "demon- 
strated neijd" c^fctatcs whether programmatic or individualized 
curricularJeVc^lCtiition is essential. It may be that regional or in- 
stitutional- 5|Ccreditation may provide sufficient assurcnce for 
some occupations t^at the program is able to structure ac^equate 
curricular' contem yithout the need for individualized or pro- 
grammatic evaluation and accreditaKon. 
• ? ^ 

Accreditation Agency Responsibility ^ . , i 

Briefly stated, the professional accrediting agency has.-thc 
responsibility to insure that educational programs meet objec- 
tive, predetermined educational standards which are developec} 
exclusively for the protection and benefit'l)f the public so that 
the acquired knowledges and skills are sufficient for the gradu- 



ate to provide the anticipated occupational services at a pro- 
ductive .and beneficial lev^k 

The accrediting agenc^^in developing the educational 
standards and.an^^.eyduatjOT has the pu*blic responsi- 

bility, to develop a system which : ^ — — 

Establishes educational standards consistent .With oc- 
cupational trends; \^ ^ 

Develops educational standards that sensitive to 
the educational community's capabilities and^allows thS 
educatiqnal community the opportunity to achieve the 
goals of accreditation in nonstandardized ways; 

Remains sensitive to both internal and external pres- 
sures which may suggest the need for change in educa- 
tional directions for the improvement of the process and, 
ultimately, prqduct; 

^ Assures through structure and procedure the elimina- 
. tion of politically "based decisions which may adversely 
affect ihe growth and strength of education; 

Insures that the professional accrediting agency i^ 
composed of subject matter experts representing, the total 
community of interest? and as a result is the l)cst source of 
peer review for providing an educational evaluation 'sys- 
tem; and 

Is continually sensitive to technological or other forms 
educational improvement^ and that the systems allow 
for the conversion of new knowledges and skills into guide- 
/►lircs and educational criteria through the evaluation or 
,j..^:-'accreditation system. 

It must be remembered that although the accrediting 
agency becomes an external stimulus to educational programs, 
the accrediting agency should not become the unitary force for 
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cjiangc. Accreditation is only part of'thc shared responsibility 
for educational improvement, and jt is the educatiSnal program < 
and institution together with the peer evaluation System of ac- 
creditation that should, on a continuing ba^is,. strive for educa- 
tional improvepient. 

Rale or Basic Purpose of S|fecialized Accreditation 

, For the purpose uf this paper, it is necessary to accept the 
premise that thdrehas been a demonstrated need for evaluation 
And accreditatiun'for an occuptition or professional course cf 
study. It is important that the meaning of specialized accredi- 
tation be understood on a uniform basis regardless of the uses 
or reliance placed on the accreditation system. Simply stated, 
professional accreditation must signify that: 

There is an individualized ^ ourse of instruction for a 
given occupation which comprises unique skiiis and knowl- 
edges for satisfactory performance in the vocation., 

" . . " ' ' 

The accrediting agency hhs dcveioped, through an 

accurate refl(!ction of the current needs of the occupation,* 

an educational curriculum which satisfies the needs of both 

the occupation and / or employer. 

The agency conuucits an evaluation system whose 
.exclusive purpose is to assist educational programs in de- 
veloping curficuj^ which relate directly to the established 
criteria for the given occupation or profession for the pur- 
pose of identifying pubKcly those prog::ams that meet the 
reasonably established national e^iucational standards. . 

Therefore, the purpose of the accreditation process must 
lie ruscd^cxiluM\el> on the need to establish and improve edu- 
cational qualit) through peer evaluation b.^ed yn the *'cum- 
iuujiit,) of intcrcst^'-dctermincd cdiuatioiul criteri«i for the 
professional occupation. 



Function 

In Drder to fulfill the basic purpose and responsibility of a 
profe^^pnal accrediting ag^^in.), the procedures or functions 
developed by that ajgency can either subvert or enhance the 
role and responsibility of accreditation. At this point, it is im- 
portant to underscore the word responsibility. Assumed roles 
carry with therrf a responsibility-to.cxcrcise such roles in a judi- 
cious and fair rpanner, remaining sensitive to the^entire **com- 
munit) of interests'' affected b) what the agency does. If edu».a- 
tion and accreditation were simply to base ^11 (Jecisions oriented 
to "responsibility" as it relates to those being affected, ^ con- 
tinuing self-appraisal svotem for each agency would have been 
developed without the neccs^-ly of external review. However, 
the r<*alities dictate against that, 'aticl^perhaps it is well that 
tlicy do* 

If there were no U.S. Office of Education and no Council 
on Postsecoivdary Accreditation, would accreditation of its own 
volition establish a system sensitive to the concerns of the br6ad- ^ 
based cpnimunity of interests? I think not. This is not an indict- 
ment ; it Is siniply a reality. Although accrediting agencies would 
not by Overt de^i^ ignore affected g^2Q«ps, the natural inclina- 
tion of any organization is to develop a system based on the. 
concerns of the initiating community of interests: Therefore, I 
believe there is a need for having external sensitizing agents 
* that raise issues that are directly related to the role, responsi- 
bility, and function of private accreditation. I believe it* is.* 
healthy for the enhancement of the function- jiot the purpose 
— of accreditation to have external review. It niust ^ilso be pub- 
licly stated that the ^'stimuli" agencies should also subject them- 
selves to external audit and continuqd review. The incipient 
dist«i.')e vvfth v\hich we all become affected from time to time is 
called complacency and self-righteousness, and it C4n be as- 
.sunied that the review agencies .tre not iinnnine from this ' 
disease. *' 



Accreditation/Program IlelAtionship 

' The function of an accrediting agency is to develop proce- 
*dures for accreditation, i*ecognizing the capabilities of institu- 
tions, and prdgrams to'meet the educationally stated objectives. 
Also, the functional relationship should develop a program 
aimed exclusively at educational improvement but with suffi- 
cient flexibility to allow programs to achieve a curriculum 
which meets the educational standards through a variety of 
-^'cthods. The underlying principle is that /the accrediting 
agency must be reasonable and :understand its responsibility 
and that the relafciorislijip between, the accrediting-agency and 
program or institution |should be one of mutual trust and co-' 
operation, always allovying the program adequate guidance and 
assistance in improving the educational process and in achiev- 
-Jng.accreditation status. ^When characterizing the function of 
accreditation, the starting point or philosophy which governs 
that relaiionship is critical. If the initiation of the relationship 
is positive and helpfxil in its orientation, both the occupation 
and the educational institution or program benefit from the 
_.experience rather than viewing the experience ,as one more 
hurdle, necessary but of questionable valJkic in improving educa- 
tional quality. 

Realities 

As stated previously, assumed activity carries with it re- . 
sponsibility and that responsibility is to the: * ^ 

4 Public and students that enroll in the educational 

prog.ram, profession or occupation meinj^ers and/or em- 
plo\ers, and educational program and institution that of- 
fers the specirlized curriculum. 

It is a shared resppnsibility applied equally to all three 
interests that arc ijrivolvcd in the issue. Questions such as chang- 
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ing occupational roles, expanded knowledges and occupational 
skills, hew educational methodologies, demands for applied 
education, and educational economics are among some of the 
realities and issues raised which accreditation must not avoi(J 
but confront. 

There is .a unique system in the United States, and the 
results of that system in education cannot be compared to many 
other places. Even without comparison, it can be unequivociHy 
stated that the poslsecondary educational enterprise has fulfilled 
the public trust granted to it by society and has provided^ the 
basis for the changing and improving structure. The current 
system vvill fail pnly when it does not recognize its responsibili- 
ties. ' • 

Society Is^an amazing corrtmunity of interests which has' 
been shaped as a result of the educational sysiem. Although 
there are society-granted privileges, the c rrent consumerism 
issues have placed those privileges in <i 4u^iionauie role. The 
responsiveness and sensitivity of the educational community, 
based not on emotional concerns but ^rather on reasoned 
thought, must prevail in establishing a future course fof educa- 
tion and accreditation activities. ' ; 

Tension Points 

If the basic role, responsibility, ^and function of accredit- 
ing agencies is to improve education based on the needs cf .so- 
ciety, then v/hy should there be additional third party review 
of the current system? Educators, institutioas, and accrediting 
agencies view with major concern the "intrusion" of thfrd party 
agencies and in this context, the Federal Government, into the 
aflairs of education and its direct involvement in accreditation. 
The Vwhy** for that intrusion mu<;t be stated not merely as legis- 
lative footnotes in congressiohally adopted bills but rather as a 
legititr.ate expression of interest in furthering the basic respon- 
sibility of government iu> a public protection agency. I have no 



argument with that basic need, but the argument must also 
charagterizc what that relationship should be in order to fulfill 
in the best manner the public responsibility aspect of the gov- 
ernment's role. \^ 

The real question which must bc^addrcsaed in accurately 
defining the Federal relatioaship with private accreditation 
must be the examiiiation of "who'* can do what best and 
"what'' is in the best interest of this society. Simply stated, it is 

^ my belief that the current system, with some modification, is the 
best system, provided that it is established to its fullest potential. 

The tension points which continue to exist are not only re- 
lated to Federal intrusion but also to a variety of other factors 
which triid to create an atmosphere oi uncertainty and change, 
without the assurance or self-contidence that the new s>'stem 

* will indeed be as good. Uncertainty clearly characterizes private 
accreditation's relationship with the Federal GovernmCxit in 
many diflerent wa>s. This system, in my view, is in urgent nejcd 
.of stability, and it is important that this stability occur as rap- 
idly as^ possible. 

Obviously, the investigations of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission have not enhanced the conditions of the accreditation 
community, nor have these investigations enhanced a good- 
natured or positive attitude toward the entire Federal review 
process. In any even^t^ the Federal Trade Commission is here 
with us, and the shaping of that "intrusion" merely adds to the 
instability problem which tends to characterize some of our ac- 
tivities at the present time'. We will all be dealing in many dif- 
ferent ways in issues raised by the FTC, whether borne in fact^ 

' or fiction. ^Regardless of the adversary role which will un- 

'^doubtedly characterize the future relationships in this area, it 
nevertheless remains the responsibility of the educational and 
accreditation agency to understand the meaning of the issues 
raised and determine objectively Jhe merit of the issue as it 
relates to fhe public responsibility of accreditation. 

Although it 'may be that some Federal agencies, and per- 



haps the FTC is among them, believe' tHat only governmental 
agencies^ are indeed public and fulfill a public trust, it matters ' 
little regarding the recognition of this factor unless the ac- 
crediting community also chooses to ignore the public aspects of 
its responsibility. 

Each of you hJive the continuing responsibility of deterr 
mining what are the major issues within each of your fields and' 
consciously trying to address those problems. In the case of^thc^ 
Health field, for example, health care delivery is 'perhaps the 
overriding issue v/hich has its direct effects on education and ac-^ 
creditation. While maintaining the public trust in insuring adcj 
quate curriculums, accrediting ugencies and the educationaa 
community must work together lo develop pattern changc^Jt 
necessary, to produce competent health care practitioners to 
fulfill the changing roles that occur 4^ practice. Regardless of 
using an examplcf in health education, the issue applies to any 
discipline ^ well as, more broadly, to the institutional accredit- 
ing agencies. Please note that sensitivity and change need not 
be an abrogation of educational standards. 

Fragmentation of Accreditation ^ 

The current tfension points between education and accred- 
itation and third parties are not restricted to external Federal 
agencies but are also related to internal issues not federally re- 
lated. For example, perhaps one of the major issues^rcgarding 
the entire matter of assuring educational quality relates to tfic 
issue of fragmentation of accreditation. In this context, frag- 
mentation "directly applies to both a proliferation of accredita- 
tion agencies as well as proliferation of independent or occupa- 
tional areas from traditionally related accreditation agencies or 
parent profession. , ~ • • 

The fragmentation or expansion of accreditation and ac- 
crediting agcncioi is perceived as a threefold issue: ^ 

The institution being accredited is inundated with 



individualized or specialized 'agencies which provide eval- 
uation or accreditation of spCsUalized'curriculurfis.' 

^ The members of the given occupation jjdlcve it is best 
to establish a separate entity for the evaluation and devel- 
opment of educational requiremwit^ as well a& the ultimat)c^ ^ 
accreditation af individualized curriculums. * 

The review agencies (i.e., USOE and COPA) in ' 

consort with the related groups miist manage the issue of 

recopiticn review while preserving a system that is best 

• for education. 
** 

There arc direct benefits of accreditation to the educa- 
donal enterprise, but frirgmentation and uncontrolled expan- 
sion may not be in the best interests of even the agoncy request- 
ing that expansion. . ' , 

Specialized accreditation, again, should emerge as the_re- 
suit of demonstrated need and that the al)sence of individual- 
ized or speciali/.qd accreditation would adversely affect the 
stnicture of educational c^irricuhims within educational pror 
.grants and fail to produce the required knowledge and skills* 
for the g aduate. The term "need" is the key factor which must 
e defined by the petitioning agency and documented for recog- 
ition purposes. Fragmentation is also a major cpitcem to both 
he educational community and the related groups. When given 
occupations function in consort with other related^ccupations 
or under the direct or indirect^upervision of other occupations 
or professions, it must be recognized that the educational cur- 
riculums which depend on those relationships caiV best be de- 
veloped in a cooperative, broadbased s:p(icture'\ynich includes 
all of the community of inkrests of those affpeftd by the pro- 
gram. Fragmentation solely for individual identity needs is not 
sufficient grounds for separate recognition. 
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t'uture of Federal/Private Relationship 

As the relationship between the Federal Government and 
the private sector evolved during the last 25 years, there ha^ 
been a blurring in the roje of and distinction between, for ex- 
ample, the U.S. Office of Education and its .criteria for recog- 
nition and thQ role and responsibility of the private sector. 
Proposals and special studies have been developed throughout 
this period and have suggested a myriad of=soIutions or rela- 
tioiiships fipm s»:ch diverse aspects as Federal accreditation it- 
self tQ no relationship at all with private accreditation and the 
educational systcm./rhroughout all of the report that have been 
developed concerning, accreditation and the maintenance of 
educational quality ^a single thread persists, i.e.,,there is a need 
for determining educational quality on the basis of predeter- 
Jhined/^d'ucat'onal standards and there is similarly a need to 
identify th&c pro^^rams or institutioas that fulfill the stated 
educational criteria. The questions remain as to who should^ 
or shall, provide those assurances and how a system can I)c de- 
vised which adequately fulfills that need. ' 

Within the process of educational program development, 
there is a long list of cfiaracters which principally include : 

The educational institutipn or program. 

The State which grants the institution a charter to 
function,^ ' 

accrediting agency which provides an educa- 
^ tional assessmcnt^of the institution'or program, and 

The Federal Goverriment which. frequently provides 
funding for eduction or related activities. 

The realities' of this cormmunity of interests suggest that 
the pJirtics involved will continue to be involved and-that there 
Ls some ruisonablencss in all of their mutual intenicting involve- 
ment. Therefore, perhaps it is in the l)est interests of -the puBlic 
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and education to havc^rcspcctivc roles precisely defined so that 
all affected can understand the respective roles and responsi- 
bility of each of the parties involved, providing jnorc stability 
to the educational system by legitimizing those influences that 
already exist. 

It is my belief that the triad concept is workable and 
should be legislatively mandated. The realities of the 1970's 
indicate that thbrc is a need and a role for the Federal Govern- 
^ mentis involvement ar,d interest in education and accreditation 
afjiurs. There is- similarly an identified need for States to de- 
velop improve! and more precise methods for chartering edu- 
cational institutions within their local jurisdictions. Among 
-Other issues, it is time for the educatiorfal community tb sup- 
port actively, for example, Education Commission of the States 
legislation witHin (lie States as a ba,sis for the improvement of 
the State regulatory process related to postsecondarj educa- 
tional programs. 

Further, the voluntary sector of that triad, i.e., private 
accreditation, can .scr\'e as an adequate bridge between the 
Federal role and responsibility and the States rig his issue in. 
education. In many regards, I believe that' the triacJ concept is 
the only reasonable base to preserve freedom in education while 
protecting the rights of the public and the students as well as 
insuring federally that standards of accreditation are account- 
able and procedures allow for due process. 

Although it is re})eatedly stated by many educational 
spokesmen that it would be more desirable to separate histitu- 
tional cligibilit) from the process of ^accreditation, I would urge 
A re\ie\v of that polic). For ihes^ducation.il community to re- 
main scp.irate from the inxolveniciit in funding Jigibility ques- 
tions Ln to retain professional! j sporv<;red rights of control to 
what would uUin^iatcI) become a meaningless process if the re- 
sults of the process ha\e no society-related use. 

There arc md will be new funding programs generated 
both federally and I^v.iiiy, and the taxpa)cr hds the right to 



expect the prudent disposition of those funds to adcq^mc ^dii- 
cational institutions. It is a reasonable expectation and"6;ic ': 
which must be answered by the U.S. Office of Education iniis^ 
dealings with student loan programs as well as otji^ forms of 
direct institution or capitation aid provided by Federal Icgisla- ^ 
tive authorities. " - * * . ' 

When carried to its logical conclusion, it is posablc to ^ 
make a clear and decisive case for a separation between accrcdi-- - 
tation and institutional eligibility and suggest to the Federal ' 
Government and funding agencies that it develop its own cri- : 
teria for determining which institutions or programs arc eligi- : 
ble. Clearly, a system could be developed by the Federal Gcvr . 
cmment, and although it may place more emp^iasis on certain 
.ispccts of institutional activity, it nevertheless would have to be 
concerned with basic educational quality in order to judge a 
program's capabilities in providing student education for which [ 
Federal funds were bein§ granted. It is my belief that should, 
the Federal Government develop a totally independent eligi- , 
bility ^system, accreditation in future years would retain no : 
meaning an^ that institutional eligibility would be refined and 
I>ccome the future identifying characteristic of institutions or 
programs in terms o^ public acceptability. Qxiitc frankly, I do 
not wish to entrust education to the same sponsors as those of 
the current postal system* 

There is a proper' Federal/private relationship ihid can.bc 
developed in accreditation and can fulfill all of society's needs 
in this area with some additional direction and prod.^mg by pri- 
vate educatiohal sources. Specifically, I believe it i$ reasonable 
for the Office of Education to develop criteria for recognizing 
accrediting agencies. The criteria should cemain broadbascd 
and specify the major aspects of structure and function that 
will retain accrediting agency sensitivity to other concerns and 
potential changes. USOE's role should continue to bc.in recog- . 
nition of accrediting agencies and the establishment of criteria 



:for that recognition buf not develop into a leadership role in 

; urging educational direction or change. 

Haying said that, it is important to understand that the 
private sector community as represented in this area by the 
Council on Post^econdary Accreditation has similar respohsibili- 

^tics, but perhaps its strength is not only in individualized recog- 
nition of accrediting agencies but may more importantly be in 
assuming the leadership position for educational change 
through accreditation and other methods. COPA could then 
assume, in addition to its recognition projG^am, a stronger role in 

^ promoting educational direction and change^ through the aus- 
pices of institutions and accrediting agencies. Further, defined 
areas of accreditation needs could be determined by CQPA 
which in turn could help establish "within either existing ac- 
crediting agencies or through the establishment of new or com- 
bined .agencies, the maintenance and improvement of educa- 
tional quality in demonstrated need areas. 

Increased Importance of Credentialing 

The spectre of the consumerism movement, together with 
interests and concerns expressed by government, cleariy indi- 
cate -the need for "assurance systems." Credentialing in its 
broj^dcst concept is viewed with increasing importance. Ac- 
ceditation, as one part of the credentialing cycle, will continue 
to dominate the eligibility aspects of any credentialing system. 

Certification and State registration and/or licensure 
mechanisms continue to evoK^ since society presses for assur- 
ances of continued quality control. Although all occupations 
may indeed not become licensed at the State level, there.is still 
every indication that those occupations which directly affect 
society's well -being may Indeed betA>me regulated in some form 
or otheCj Current credentialing systems afford the public a ver> 
direct opportunity to know who is, or who is not, able to render 
given servicr<? in a critical occupational area. The reliance of 
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the licensure gr certification systertis ujwn graduation from an 
accredited program has been a bipartisan system supported for 
some year^. The accreditation mechanism can^jDC de^monstra^ed 
to have served in a complementary role to the credentialing 
systems and has thus provided a reasonably good mechanism 
that could serve as a continuing model. For example, within 
the health occupations, there has traditionally been a relation- 
ship between State licensing jurisdictions and recognized ac- 
crediting agencies. That relationship has allowed the credential- 
ing system to focus on its primary mission, i.e., the public 
assurance that those certified, registered, or licensed are indeed 
competent to perform the occupation or profession controlled 
by the State statutes. 

Accreditation has further allowed the credentialing 
agencies greater opportunity to focus on continuing compe- 
tency to perform services and nq^ merely on initial recognition 
or employment^entry withih the occupation. There is evidence' 
to suggest that this bilateral arrangement can and should con- 
tinue since it appears to have served needs well. Although there 
^ have been court cases which have indicated State concern in 
terms of the "unfair delegatjon issue" to private agencies, it 
nevertheless is clear that as lo/ig as the system is reasonable and 
provides the hecessary public assurances, the system can and 
should be defended and retained. 

Recommendations and Challenges 

Accrediting Agencies 

Accrediting agencies have the shared responsibility of in- 
suring educational program quality and as a result providing 
society with an invaluable se^ice unachievable by other 
methods. The strength of the educational system within thc» 
United States has been characterized by this process which has 



and will continue to evolve educational patterns conskteat 
with current needs but without the necessity of government 
interference and programmatic direction. 

Accrediting agencies, nevertheless, must recognize their 
proper role and function. To function oblivious of society's 
concerns, governmental interest, the needs of the educational 
community, and the needs of students is to perpetuate a system 
which, has no value an3 one which then should be discarded. 
Accrediting agencies must remain attuned' and must listen not 
to educational or governmental fads but rather to legitimate 
concerns and interests that can be addressed by pdstsecondary 
education. The accrediting agencies should enthusiastically ac- 
cept their quasi-public role and respond to that role accordingly. 
A positive response by accrediting agencies to suggested changes 
can have a significant effect on improving the educational 
process.; 

Postseconddfy Education 

P&stsecondary education has a similar challenge to that of 
accreditation, but a much greater responsibility. The educa- 
tional community is constantly being reappraised and, unfor- 
tunately, becomes the unwitting prey of State legislatures, fund- 
ing agendas, government rules and regulations, and student 
demands and general unrest. 

The greatest challenge for the educational communit) is 
twofold : 

Establish appropriate educational programs and con- 
tinue to meet society's demands without foregoing tradi- 
tional and efTective educational philosophies, methodolo- 
gies, and procedures All too often, in the haste to develop 
^ **applied or relevant" education and to be responsive to 
the increased demand for ''specialization," the time-tested 
values of tru*: education get lost, in the scheme of educa- 
tional pressures. Unfortunately, all too often, specialized 



accreditation is equally responsible for the diminishing 
value of **generalist" education. 

Aggressively accept and develop a leadership policy 
position of coexistence with Federal 5Cnd State Govern- 
ments. A united and sensitive educational community 
could develop a positive and satkfactory relationship with 
government based simply on an understanding of mutual 
need. 

Council ^on Postsecondary Accreditation 

The greatest challenge in this era relates to the Council on 
Postsecondary Accreditation and the policy position it should 
generate in maintaining accreditation on a private, nongovern- 
mental basis. It k the belief of many within postsecondary edu* 
cation that COPA has the responsibility and can develop an 
effective leadership position for postsecondary education within 
the affairs of accreditation, but it can only do so through the 
careful reexamination of the existing governmental/private 
relationship. COPA must not be relegated to a position which 
places it as merely a defender of the current system. If the 
educational community, through postsecondary educational 
organizations and the Council on Postsecondary Accredita- 
tion, were to develop a consolidated position ba^cd on the issues 
of public responsibility, it is more than conceivable that the 
present educational system could thrive on a positive relation- 
' ship with both Federal and State Governments as well as pri- 
vate sector accrediting agencies. 

COPA's concerns regarding proliferation of individual- 
ized accrediting agencies would be placed in proper perspective 
when the basic question of accrediting agency "need" Ls ad- 
dressed. For example, the COPA task force on proliferation of 
accreditation should undoujbtedly consider riot only the ques 
tion of proliferation, which is merely a symptom, but rather 
the question of "why" and for what demonstrated social need 
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has accreditation evolved in the are^ and "how" can the need 
ht best reived. - ' 

y.S.-Office of Education 

The major challenge of the U.S. Office of Education- Con- 
tinues to=b%^uIfilling legislative mandates for assuring institu- 
tional and programmatic eligibility for Federal funding. In 
understanding that objective and need, it must also be the re- 
sponsibility of the U.S. Office of Education to be equally sensi- 
tive to the limitation of the Federal role in establishing educa- 
tional direction. Admittedly, Federal rules and regulations 
based on promulgated legislation can and should serve the pub- 
lic's interest, but the public's interest should be placed first in 
considering undue Federal expansion into education. 

As a review agency, the U.S: Office of Education must un- 
derstand that the best of all systems implies a sharing or bal- 
ance of power, associated with control mechanisms whether in 
education or in other fields. Therefore, USOE has perhaps the 
- best opportunity to develop the statesmanlike attitude thai its 
role and mission should remain within the ^rnV^rra-developmen- 
tal phases of accreditati6n in order to insure that accrediting , 
agencies will continue to be sensitive to the variety of influences 
that should affect accreditation. It is reasonable for USOE to 
.review the structure and procedural functioning of accredita- 
tion agencies with a view to accepting that the accreditation 
agencies retain the obligation and responsibility, based on ade- 
quate and fair peer evaluation, to determine programmatic 
acceptability. . 

The U.S. Office of Education's greatest challenge will be 
to reject the temptation to do it "themselves'' but rather devise 



imaginative systems which wHTencourage the private sector to 
develop the needed solutiortsT"^ 

States 

The individual States, through the mechanism of charter- 
ing, are the first basic "defense" against student and public ex- 
plpitation. However, the States continue to be the weakest link 
in the triad system. As an overreaction to that linkage. States 
are aggressively trying to become accrediting agencies. That, 
too, is. a mistake. Ag^in, the triad cah work only if the balan/:e 
of power is based on the simple premise that each member of 
the triumvirate can do certain things best. Therefore the role 
and responsibility of each should probably be legislatively 
mandated. » > 

Recommendations .> 

A tasJc force should be formed representing higher educa- 
tion, accreditation, and Federal and Congressional interests. 
The purpose of the task force should be the development of leg- 
islation designed to characterize and define more precisely the 
role and function of the State chartering system. Federal Gov- 
ernment criteria, accreditation, and institutional eligibility 
systems/ 

COPA should study institutional and specialized accredi- 
tation with a view toward determining appropriate accredita- 
tion need areas based on societal and occupational trends. It 
should also formulate policies for restructuring or combining in^ 
terrelated occupational areas for accreditation by a single spe-^ 
cialized accrediting agency, or within institutional accreditation. 




ESTABLISHING A COLLEGIAL/NON-TENSfON WORKING RELATIONSHIP 



Gordon W. Sweet, Executive Secretary, Commission on Colleges, Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 



'^A certain amount of tension zvithin and between organizations is desirable and benefit 
ciaL What I ^do think we should all work foriirthirxollegial relationship is the reduction 
of tension to a minimum level and, where possible, the elimination of unnecessary tensions,'* 



particular society, l)ccome allied with the cause, and are known 
as colleagues. 

Therefore, what is possible, and what I would propose 
should be done, is the establishment of an "allied relationship" 
or ''collegial" relationship between the voluntary, nongovern- 
mental accrediting community and the Federal Government," 
particularly the Division of Eligibility .and Agency Evalua- 
tion — an allied relationship in the common cause of assuring 
acceptable quality education at the postsecondary level 
throughout the United States. 

I do not think it is possible, or even desirable, that we have 
a nontension relationship. A certain amount of tension within 
and between organizations is desirable and beneficial. What I 
do think we should all work for in this "collegial" relationship 
is the reduction of tension to a minimum level and, where posr 
sible, the elimination of unnecessary tensions. For example, in 
the past, perhaps the accrediting community got a bit excited 



It k a pleasure to be a part of this conference on the re- 
lationship of the Federal Govemr^ent to Office of Education 
Recognized Accrediting Agencies and Associations. I wish to 
thank John Prmitt for sponsoring this conference, which pro- 
vides the opportunity for representatives of the vari6us recog- 
nized accrediting commissions and agencies and the members 
of the Advisory Committee anr' staff of the Division of Eligi- 
bility and Agency Evaluation of the Office of Education to dis- 
cus*; issues and topics of mutual interest. 

The literal definition of ihc key word in my topic, "col- 
legia!,'* seems to preclude the establishment of such a rela- 
tionship with the Federal Government. That definition states 
that collegialism is a "society of voluntary members independ- 
ent of the State, self-governing, and with authority vested in 
the members." However, an important element in "collegial- 
ism" are those individuals who, vvhile they may be outside the 
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and went too far in looking for issues and problems with the 
Office of , Education, thus breaking down the usual working 
relationship of mutual understanding, respect, and professional- 
ism — "collegial" if you will 

Perhaps the Office of Education went a bit too far in the 
formalization of rules and regulations without a good flow of 
communication between the accrediting agencies and OE. This 
lack of good lines of communication caused divisions and issues 
over such areas as eligibility, criteria, and regulations, account- 
ability, probity, and statutory authority. 

Perhaps the Office of Education' went a bit too far with 
some of ils^studies concerning accreditation, such a:, the New- 
man^^ancl Orians reports, without significant involvement of 
""tfic accreditation sector. At this point, John Proffitt and his 
associatc> emerged real .olleagucs of accreditation, with 
their efforts lo achieve a balanced view of accreditation in these 
reports. 

A pension pc»ini that seems unneccssar) is centered in the 
insignificant and unimportant b\\s of information forwarded on 
a regular basis by the DEAE to the various accrediting commis- 
sions and agencies concerning such things as advertisements, 
fliers, brochures, and the like, which are not really important. 

Another teasion point grew out of tHccIcvcIopment of the 
criteria and regulations for recognition of accrediting com- 
missions and agencies. Suspicions evolved,, and the use of the 
recognition process was viewed by some as an intentional 
maneuver of OE to gain control of accreditation. The facts do 
not substantiate this suspicion. More positive communications 
by the DEAE stafi could easily remove this element of tension. 

A final important issue h;is been concerned over the use of 
accreditation as a basis for recognition for receipt of Federal 
funds. While this was not an initial purpose c[ accreditation, 
I believe that today it is an important use of accreditation in 



which the accreditation community should cooperate to the 
greatest possible extent. This is a significant area where the col- 
legia! relationship can work at its best, it is an area where the 
accreditation community can work together with USOE to 
provide a valuable service to tHc institution, the students, and 
the Federal Government. 

In looking to the future, l ean for^ee additional tension 
points as the OE-DEAE increases its staff size and expands the 
regulations. In accreditation, I foresee two major issues, prolif- 
eration of accrediting agencies, and evaluation. We need fewer 
accrediting agencies, with a more comprehensive role, and.new 
and better methods pf evaluation to deal with '*qualit/' and 
"outcome measures." 

In conclusion, let me restate that I believe a strong and ef- 
fective collegial working relationship between accreditation and 
the Federal Government, with a minimum level of tension, can 
be established, a relationship based on mutual trust, respect, and 
professionalism. To accomplish this, we must work together in 
at least the following areas: 

Attitude — establishing among an9 between ourselves 
the proper atttitude of cooperation is. essential to the col- 
legial relationship; 

Communications — establishing' and maintaining 
good lines of communication among and between all par- 
ties concerned ; 

Mutual dependence— ^tablishing a two-way de- 
pendent relationship. Neither accreditation nor the Fed- 
, eral Government can do, or should do, the job alone, and 
we should recognize the viability of certain aspect^.0f the 
triad concept. We must seek new and effective ways to 
work together — even apart from the States. As OE identi- 



fies problems and issues '•elated to the functions of accredi- 
.tation, OE~DE'4E should involve^the accreditation com- 
munity in developing solutions to the problems. As the 
^'accreditation community faces problems with OE, it 
should involve DEAE to resolve those problems and issues. 

Colleagues — the Division of Eligibility and Agency 
Evaluation and accreditation should truly become allied 



* for the common goal of improvement of postsecondary 
. education, sv ^ . " 

If we work together seriously in these four areas, I believe 
we can develop the id^al relationship — a coliegial relationship 
based on mutual tru^t, respect, and professionalism— that will 
be of a maximum assistance to each Qther with a'minimum of 
tension. 
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' THE GREAT PROBITY^ DEBATE . 

Thurston E. Manning, Director, Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, North Central 
^ Association of Colleges and Schools 

. . the documents of accreditation, both past and present, make clear that the agen^-,- ,- 
cies are concerned with not only 'quality of training/ but also 'ethical practices' or . . . 
'probity of an accredited institution, including the institution's financial health" 



In late 1975 and early 1976 there erupted a controversy 
between the Accreditation and Institutional Eligibility staff 
(as it was then called) andlhel:ommunity of accrediting a^jenT 
cies. The issue at controversy was "ethical practices" or pro- 
bity " Since both parties to the dispute are of unquestioned pro- 
bity and conduct their practices only ethically, some historj' is 
needed. 



An Historical Excuilio: 



For many years the U.S. Gcurmissioner of Education has 
been charged by statute with maintainin^^and publishing a list 
_.of accrediting agencies and associations recognized by the Com- 
missioner as reliable authorities as to the quality of training 
offered in educational institutions. Accreditation o^an Institu- 
tion by a recognized agency or association is a prerequfsi^ to 
eli^hility for Federal financial assistance to insututions aniJ tcT 
students attending the institutions under a variety of Federal 
programs. 
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• In late 1975 the Federal administration set forth pro- 
posed legislation which, if adopted, would have changed many 
components of then existing Federal statutes i^ffecting educa- 
tion.^ Among the proposed changes was a simple addition: the 
Commissioner's list of recognized agencies and associations 
would be composed of those regarded as reliable authoiltics as 
to the quality oi training, and the ethical practices of institu- 
tions. , * ' , 

The com^iiunity of accrediting associations and agencies 
responded immediately, vigorously, and in opposition; and the 
Great Probity Debafe was begun. The September 1975 news- 
letter of the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation stated the 
view that such ^ change would make accrediting ?igencies 
"function, in effect, as an arm of the government — policing in- 
stitutional adherence to Federal . . . requirements in such 
areas as . . . consumer protection." Following much discord, 
^the administration agreed to alter the proposed legislation by 
substituting the word '"probity" for "ethical practices"; this 



change was ckaractj^rized in the January 15, 1976, President's 
Bulletin of QOPA as "purely semantic ' or "worse than the orig- 
inal/' That bulletin asserted the belief that the Office of Edu- 
cation, if given this-Icgislative language, would "expect" 'pro- 
bit/ to be defined and interpreted (original emphasis) in a 
manner making accrediting associations and State agencies 
responsible for any such problems (of improper conduct by in- 
stitutions) that might arise in the future, including tuition re- 
fund policies, placement records, nondiscriminatory practices, 
truth in advertising, other consumer protection concerns, loan 
default rates, etc." 

The issue, then, wris this: the administration (USOE in 
particular) sought new legislation to make the Commissioner's 
recognition of accrediting agencies depend upon their qualifi- 
cations as authoritative judges of the "ethical practices" or the 
"probity" of accredited institutions, as well as ^authoritative 
judges of the "quality of training" in the institutions. The agen- 
cies resisted this additional requirement, believing that it would 
place on them responsibility for enforcing Federal rcquiremait$ 
running well beyond educational concerns. ^ ^ 

The legislation was not passed. The controversy quieted 
without resolution — probably because of the fatigue of the dis- 
putants. When last heard from, both sides were holding then 
original positions without change. 

Making One Thing Perfectly Clear 

I have not quoted from* the more inflamed rhetoric of the 
period Reading it ca.sucilly can easily lead one to believe that 
the accrediting agencies are not concerned with the "ethical 
practices" or "probity" of accredited institutions. Let us lay 
that misconception to rest: accrediting agencies are now, and 
always ha\c been, concerned with characteristics of educational 
institution^ that lie well bc>ond anything normally understood 
by "quality of training'^ or "educational quality." 



The first list of accredited colleges was published by the. 
North Central* Association in 1913. The standards to which in- 
stitutions were then held included such things as these: , 

'The location and construction of the builclings,* the. 
lighting, heating and ventilation oj- rooms, the nature of"* 
laboratories, corridors, closets, \V^ater supply, . . . and'' 
method^ of ^cleaning shall be such as to insure hygienic' 
, conditions ..." 

^ "... the scientific spirit ... the conservatism in 

-granting honorary degrees, and the tone of the institution 
shall alsd be factors in determining eligibility." 

Nor were these new in 1913. The first North Central cri- 
teria for accrediting secondary schools declared in 1902 that in 
addition to certain factors clearly going to the issue of "quality 
of training" other matters of "paramount importance" m de- 
termining eligibility included "the general intellectual and eth- 
ical tone of the school." 

This historic concern with elements other than strictly edu- 
cational quality has continued to today. In December 1975 — 
just as the probity controversy was at a full rolling boil— the 
Collegiate Delegate Assembly of the Southern Association of 
Schools and Colleges published its revised "standards." In- 
cluded in the interpretations of Standard Four is a requirement 
for a "published policy and-a procedure for the refunding of 
fees and charges to students who withdraw from enrollment." 
And the interpretations of Standard Seven state: "Each insti- 
tution should establish and publish information release policies 
which respect the rights of individual p.rivacy, the confiden- 
tiality of records, and the best interests of the sttudent and insti- 
tution." And to make clear that the current Standards of the 
Collegiate Delegate Assembly have concerns beyond "cduca- 
tional'' matters, the interpretation on "Student Financial Aid" 
states: "Regular appraisals of the . . . program should be 
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made to determine its overall effectiveness both in meeting the 
needs of students and in contributing to the educational pur- 
poses the institution." Obviously the educational purposes of 
the institution' arc not the only thing of interest to the ac- 
creditors. 

Every accrediting agency I know anything jibout is vitally 
concerned with the financial health of institutions, and requires 
submission of detailed financial data to be evaluated as a part 
of the accreditation decisionmaking process. Nor is this a re- 
cent concern: A tradition of explicit policies dealing with the 
financial health of accreditee! institution? can be traced in asso- 
ciation documents for some 65 years. v 

But enough: The documents o^ accreditation, both past 
and present, make clear that the agencies arc 'toncerncd with 
not only "quality of training," but also "ethical practices" or — 
if you like the word better "probity" of an accredited institu-, 
tion, including the institution's financial health. Wh> then did 
the agencies scream and howl aver the attempt of the Ofiice of 
Education to include this concern as a requirement for recog- 
nition by the Commi^ioner? 

Spiritual Problems' 

The highly cmfttional contents of the materials produced 
during the Great Probity Debate show cleariy that the motiva- 
tions were not exclusively imellectual; they demonstrate that 
some of the reasons for the disagreement were — as a friend of 
mine would say — spiritual problems. I can identify at least 
three constellations of symptoms indicating these problems: 

The McEwen syndrome. If you have not heard of 
this, do not be alarmed; 1 have named it for a late friend 
*of mine, a dUtintrnishcd faculty member at a fine liberal 
arts college in the midwest. In his small college town he 
drove daily through an intersection made dangerous b> 
the growth of shrubbery right to the corner. A careful 
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driver himself, he made it a practice to stop at the comer 
before entering the intersection. One day the town came 
along and installed a stop sign at the intersection. Mac 
was furious, and fired off a tart letter fo the weekly paper, 
callingo into question the intellectual ability, good faith, 
and antecedents of the town manager. When asked why 
he objected to a stop sign at an intersection at which he 
alwa>^ stopped anyway, he responded, "No (expletive 
^deleted) is going to tell me what's right or wrong; I was 
stopping at that comer before he was born, and he has^ 
no business saying that I should. Doesn't he appreciate 
how well those of us in the neighborhood have kept that 
comer safe?" 

The McEwen syndrome is anger at being told to do 
what one is already doing. It is s>mptomatic of suspcc-ted 
lack of appreciation, of implied criticism that what is be- 
ing done isrf't good enough, and of the belief that those 
who'are telling what should bt done are simply ignorant of 
what is, being done. I believe that a part of the response 
of the accrediting community to the proposed Federal 
legislation on "probity'' was a McEwen syndrome. 

The 2 o'clock in the morning telephone call syn- 
drome. Who among us with children has not leaped from 
the bed at the call of the telephone Ml at 2 a.m. to find 
the head filled with visions* of disaster: Mangled auto- 
mobiles, bloody bodies lying on the highway, a hardened 
State patrolman making another 2 a.m. call to the vic- 
tim's parents, who shouldn't have let the car leave" the 
garage. When the call turns out to be Junior saying 
that the tan^ is empty and thi, service stations closed, the 
monsters our imagination created from our ignorance 
seem silly. And when we blow off about our worries and 
how inconsiderate it is to put us through this agony, it 



doesn't help at all tor Junior to say: "Gpsh, Dad, J 
wouldn't drive carelessly. Don't you trast me?'* 

The -proposed legislation tq add **probit/' to 
"quality of training" was a 2 a.m. telephone bell. But, 
unfortunately, the cdnnection is faulty and we do not yet 
know whether the caller is Junior or the State patrol; con- 
s^,qucntly monsters still stalk the consciousness of the ac- 
crediting community. For neither the -proposed legisla- 
tion itself nor discusaons with Office of Education staff 
have provided any definition of "probity" or^ "ethical 
practices," as these terms were used. The terms themselves 
are not very clear: "probity" means "honesty tested and 
verified," and has a strong connotation of "financial hon- 
esty.'* "Ethical practices" is obviously much broader. And 
. yet "probity" was substituted for/'cthical' practices" by the 
proponents of the legislation. Obviously, should the legis- 
lation haye passed, more explication would have appeared 
in regulations; but then it would have been too late. The 
vagueness of these terms has contributed greatly to the 
acrimony of the debate. I find it eas/ to understand why 
some fear the monster of the Federal Government's en- 
forcing a low default rate on student loians, or pro rata 
tuition refunds, or truth in advertising by threatening 
loss of accreditation. And the Federal response — "We 
wouldn't do that. Don't you trust Ig?" — sounds all too 
much like Junior on the telepljjpne. 

Tlie-2 bt call syndrome. Some days my telephone con- 
nects me only too well with the world outside. And some 
days at 10 in the morning and the 21st call since 8:30 
is a lady asking whether Crunchley CoLege, which was in 
Groundwater, South Dakota, was ever accredited by 
North Central before it closed in lf)i2— rr maybe it v/as 
1924 — and she needs a certified copy of her mother's 
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transcript so that she can <juaKfy to join the Society ofc r-, 
Daughters; of American CollegcOVomcn; it rcfj; 
quires a couple of deep brisaths beiWe I can rcjSy in.inyA ;j 
. usual cahn, <j<^hsiderate, helpful wa^and jtdV With^^^^ 
\Y.c'Il consult the records said call her back. What t rcaUyf ; 
want to say is: *^Lady, get off* my b^; ^Enough is; | 
enough. Call us in 1978--pf bcfeter yet, 198%}' This is(thcr' 
21st call syndrome; it is symptomatic of fatigue brodght; 
^bout by ekccssiye external demand. • \ \| 

Now the Commissioner's criteria for rcc<%nitiqn^ J 
have encouraged, induced, required, or accelerated cypur : 
choice of word) a number of changes in the policies a^d J 
procedures of accrediting agencies. I think most pcoplCv ; 
think these have been helpful; but the changes have Jjeen: V 
demanded by the criteria, and at least some of uS agency - 5 
folk have heard the call of the criteria at least 20 times. 

The new requirement to include "probity" in the 1 
criteria was the 2!Src'all;"^and~the response was, **Jphn>- : 
get off our backs. Enough is enough." ^ ' J 

! said these were spiritual problems underlying the Great 
Probity Debate. That they are spiritual docs not make them any ^ 
less important in understanding the debate. But it does mean ] 
that any resolution of the differences creating the debate will ^ 
requite not only intellectual discussion, but also attention to 
the spiritual problems of felt lack of appreciation, fears grow- 
ing out of vague information, and fatigue resulting from a feel- 
ing of being constantly pushed and pressed. These problems 
seem to me to be found within the accrediting agencies. Xhere 
are spiritual problems also within* the Office of Education; but 
I will not try to describe them: the time is limited, and so too is 
my competence to psychoanalyze an organization which I have 
^ never myself inhabited. 
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Intellectual Problems 

Do not think that the debate was lacking intellectual con- 
tent. While emotion may have determined the intensity of the 
words, thc^words also contained content that requires balanced 
intellectual consideration. Among the intellectual issues were 
these: n , 

There is cle«ar and con\ incing evidence that postsec- 
ondiirv institutions are not completely innocent of abuse of 
studeriti> as "consumers," to use the currently f.ishionable 
word. A careful research study, sponsored by the Office 
of Education^ has identified a iuiml)cr of practices contain- 
ing the potential for abuse of students, and has sho.vn 
that, while accredited institutions are less likely to have 
this potential than are iionaccredited institutions, the po- 
tential is present. All of us who work' with institutions can 
cite examples of failure to disclose policies of importance, 
failure to offer courses listed in the catalog, artd .various 
t> pes of comer-cutting to the detriment of students. Wc 
ha\e taken action whei! we know of these practices. But 
wc need to keep on continuous w.itch — .ls, indeed, our 
stcuidards ha\'C suggested for over 75 years we should. And 
Y from the Federal point of view, such practices have be- 
come increasingly visible and undesirable, ^n issue for 
\accrediting agencies, the Federal Government, and the 
Sitate licensing boards is how to inhibit these undesirable 
practices— and how to do this without iniposing barriers 
to c(^\istructive innovation. 

I^iKpcct that some will not agree with n;L, but my 
reading 6f the record of the Great Probity Debate Ls that 
the propositi to include "probity'^ as a required element in 
recognizing .Wncies was^made in part to gi\e the agencies 
additional leverage in doing the job they do, in part to 
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demonstrate the deep concern. of the Office^of Education 
^in removing practices and conditions abusive of students, 
and in part tp act so as to <\A further direct Federal 
regulation of institutions. These three motives are worthy 
of much consideration: are such purposes desirable? 
Would the suggested actions be effective in meeting'*the* 
needs of students «tnd institutions? Is the proposed mecha- 
nism (that is, extending the scope of the Commissioner's 
criteria) workable? I hope we can discuss, these issues. 
And I hope we can, begin by assuming my belief that the 
motives of the Office of Education were as pure as those of 
the accrediting community. 

The v«tgueness of the term "probity" gives rise to an 
intellectual issue as well as to an emotional one. If 
,**probit>'* means "general uprightness, honesty, fair deal- 
ing'* (which is a little different frorrx/he dictionary defini- 
tion), how can the same concept be applied to both in- 
stttutional and program agencies? Does this imply that 
the Society of American Foresters in accrediting forestry 
curriculums affecting 300 students on a campus of 20,000 
must consider the general institutional "probity" — or need 
if be concerned with onl" the "probity" of the School of 
Forestry? How does the probity" of an institution differ 
from the "probity" of a program within the institution? 
Certainly if "probity" has reference to tuition refund poli- 
cies, loan default rates, and such matters of institutional 
practices, then the confusion of the program agencies is 
well founded. Obviously we (|o need to draw distinctions 
between the institution-wide interests of the institutional 
agencies and the much narrower *;cope of the program 
agencies. The intellectual issues arc: What does "probity'* 
or "ethiccd practices*' mean? And can the same meanings 
l)e used for both whole institulioas and for component 
programs? ' - 



I have ^tocrtcd — and documented — that accrediting 
agencies have always been concerned with attributes of 
institutioas beyond "quality of training/' The interest of 
the Office of Education in formalizing these concerns into 
a possible required characteristic of recognized agencies 
may be asking about the balance struck in accreditation 
between "educational quality" and these other concerns. It 
suggests that the times are demanding a reexamination 6f ''' 
this balance: is it possible that our present circumstances 
now require additional emphasis on matters related to the 
fair <and equitable treatment of students? Do we need to 
advance the content of accrediting standards from casual 
references to good administrative practices to explicit de- 
scriptions of these practices? Can this be done without 
shortchanging the accreditoiV traditional basic ^pncern 
with educational quality? And to what extent should we — 
and can we — Ipok to the State licensmg agencies to under- 
trike a part of this rcsffonsibility? The Great Probity De- , 
bate arose from new information about institutional prac- 
tices. Accrediting agencies and State licensing bodies as 
well as the Federal Government need to examine this in- 
formation and adjust their policies and practices to the 
new conditions it describes. 

A Concluding Sermon 

I have described the Great Debaf* have tried to explicate 
some of the reasons for it, and have suggested some issues for 
consideration. Since I have probably succeeded in offending 
the majority of the audience by, in effect, calling down a pox 
oa all your houses, I conclude by offering some Good Advice, 
since yi^u likely will not ask me to preach again. I make four 
recommendations: 

^To my colleagues in accreditation: Let us, please, 
stop denying or implying that our concerns with our in- 



stitutions and their programs are exclusively with educa- 
tional quality. It never has been, and I think }t never will., 
be. We are concerned with financial strength and stability, 

, with fair and equitable treatment of students, With honesty 
aiid upright dealing generally. Some of our overly emo- 
tional comments in the Great Probity Debate have been 
un^'^rstood by^ the casual hearer as denying these con- 
cerns of ours. Because these are also concerns of others, we 
may discover ti*^t others will want to assume oversight 
of educational insJ^ntions in these i:esf>ects. If this hap- 

. pens, it will weaken accreditation and our capacity to 
assist our institutions and programs to improve. Please! 
Let us make clear to all that accreditation is concerned 
with more than educational quality, narrowly defined. 

To .our friends in the Office of Education: Next, 
time, please telegraph your punches more clearly. Tfic 
record is Clear that your interest in "ethical practices'' was 
discussed with accreditors before you proposed the legisla- 
tion. But the discussion was not adequate to prepare people 
for the fact of thc-iegislatrDTr.'T'hii'surprise when the le^* 
lai-ion appeared was genuine, and was the basis for much 
of the emotional response and strong language." Agencies 
and OE will not always agree, but our disagreements will 
be fruitful if we can reduce the spiritual malaise and in- 
crease the intellectual clarity. 

To the distinguished memljprs of the Comrtiissioner's 
Advisory Committee on Accreditation and Ifistitutional 
Eligibility: You need to give careful thought to the degree 
of specificity required of agencies by the Commissioner's 
criteria. Since existing legishtion permits a criterion that 
requires an agency to ''foster, ethical practices" within its 
...^accredited institutions and programs, it must be assumed 
that new legislation on ''ethical practices" wc^^ld lead to 
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more specific criteria that could require particular institu- 
tional practices as necessary for accreditation by a recog- 
nized, agency: Yesterday Dr, Marfin described a theoreti- 
cal fraiflbwork that places the Comniisdoner as an pvcr- 
seer of those who set standards, and not. as a difect regula- 
tor of institutions. But the mechanism of oversight can 
transform the overseer into a direct rcgiilatdf by scC9nd- 
level effects if he requires the accrediting agencies td make 
regulatory demands o( the institutions they accredit. Is it 
appropriate for the Commissioner to regulate institutions 
at a distance (as il were), by requiring accrediting agen- 
cies themselves to require certain practices by accredited 
institutions? As advisors to the Commissioner, you nee'd to 
be constantly on guard that this effect — which would be 



. ,iri fact*^Fedcral^rcgulation of' education — docs not come 
^ about inadvertently and through good mtentlons which 

blind you to the undesirably consequences of well-metot 

procedures. • * 

And to all of us: The Great frobity Debate is onty dor- 
mant: The second speeches from affirmative and negative are 
not yet spoken, and the"reljuttals are far in the fulurc. Its Issues 
are as lively as ever. Let us' all agree: that^thc issues need reso-* 
lution; that this can come'about^only if all of us participate in 
the debate; and that our participation will be fruitfurorily if 
we can put aside our spiritual hangups and memories of past 
wrangling, and engage in debate of the issuf-s^at a high intel- 
lectual leveKwithout rancor, and with clarity ^ind good will. 

Amen, brothers and iusters.' • i ' 
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REPRESENTATION OF PUBLIC CONCERNS 



Jesse Zicglcr, Executive Direc^tcr, Association of Theological Schools in the United States and Canada 

''How to guarantee adequate representation of public concerns in the accrediting agencies* 
ai^doperations has become a matter of increasing concern/' 



Introduc^n 

\i one probes deeply into the purposes of al^ accrediting 
operations, one finally discovers the attempt to promote the im- 
provement of ediicational institutions and programs to the end 
that (1) the corpus of krtowledge mayj^e expanded and (2) 
, the quality of its appropriation and use by participants in edu- 
cation may be enhanced. While it is true that the movement 
<fo the achievement of th<^ ends results in the strengthening of 
schook^d prx)grams, that enlargement and .strengthening is 
in itsdf the means to the end. 

The ends described above arc socially desirable and serve 
tl\e public^good— not just the interests of a particular class of 
instituti(Mis or the members of a particular profession. Because 
the ends do serve the public good, it woub. seem that the pri- 
vate, voluntary^ postsecondary accrediting establishment and 
govemi]nont agfencies? such as the Division of Eligibility and 
Agency Evaluation of the Office of E(3ucation would share a 
concern that the centrality of those ends be safeg^iarded in ac- 
crediting operations and agencies. 



Issues AVithiri the Accrediting Contexjt 

How to guarantee adequate representation of public con- 
cemsjn the accrediting agencies and operations has become a 
matter of increasing concern. Discussions in conferences of ac- 
crediting agencies over recent yearp, the development of cri- 
terion (b) (2) (i) regarding '^representatives of the public" by 

,the DiyLston of Eligibility and Agency Evaluation, the devel- 
opment of Section B of the Council c^i Postsecondary Accrcdi-^ 
tation's provisions for recognition, 1fK6^mpact of the consumer 
protection complaints^-tpojnted out in. the AIR studyrr-thesc 
and other factors have resulted in accrediting agencies taking 
various steps in good faith (and often after considerable con- 
sultation) to include represeiitatives of public concern either 
through membership on. or consultation wjth their accrediting 

.commissions or other policymaking bodies. * 

A small sampling of agency provisions show the following: 
Two agencies (NATTS and tiie Accrediting Bureau of Medical 
Laboratory Schools) seek diversity in public 'members by in- 
cluding representatives from government, industry, univeritics. 



public schools, adult and \ocatioaal education. One regional 
agency chooses public members from the go\ erning boards gf 
member institutions. Tv/o agencies (Council on Education for 
Public Health and the Association of Theological Schools) do 
not permit public representatives to be associated in any way 
with their professional schools. Two agencies fAmerican Medi- 
cal Technologists and the National Architectural Accrediting 
Board) do not permit members of their profession to be public 
members. One agency (National Architectural Accrediting 
Board) specificallv chooses one public member to be a ecu- 
siimer of architectural services. 

Some agencies experience difficulty in finding, enlisting, 
and retaining persons whi) can fill the public representative 
funttion responsihh \is a \is the hea\\ load t.irried b) a 
Commission. 

Accrediting agencies differ wideK in the composition and 
sponsorsh ip of their accrediting cummishions, in their auttmom) 
or dependence on other accrediting or professional agencies, on 
the rclatiMn to questions uf icitification, litenMire, or other forms 
of official rcti ^' This \ariet\ strongh suggests that ade- 
juatc public representation in one agency hia^ be totall) in- 
idequate in another, that what is inappropriate for public rep- 
.tesentation in une ma) be preuNcl) what is required for public' 
representation in another. 

is possible within the accrediting tommunity to find no 
littM dcfcnsi\encss about including laj persons in evaluation 
pf professional education. Not 'ill members ol the accrediting 
comnuinity can identify with this defcnsivencss hut would prob- 
ably agree on the need to find a definition of what is appropri- 
ate and useful in order tosenc the public good. 

Ideal Relationship Between Accrediting Agencies and USOE 
on This Issue 

To put it simpl), the ideal relationship and une not impos- 
sible of at hicvenicnt would be one in which the agcnc) agrees 



with^USOE on the ends to be achieved by public representation 
and in which USOE weighs the agency's provisions on the basis 
of thfc achievement of those ends rather than on technically 
framed definitions \vhich may, if followed literally, defeat in 
specifip cases the ends agreed upon by both. 

li would be much preferred if USOE, instead of its cur- 
rent raiher wooden definition of "representative^ of the public'* 
(see p. .6, para. 149.2 of the March 1977 edition of Nationally 
Recognized Accrediting Agencies and Associations) \vou\d sug- 
gest appropriate and inappropriate categories of candidates. 

Appropriate candidates might well include, for specialized 
agencies; (1) A "generalist'' ; (2) a practitioner of the profes- 
sion for which member schools educate; (3) a management 
consultant; (4) a scholar in social, philosophical, or religious 
ethics; (5) a thoughtful user of .the professional services for 
which n^eniber schools prepare practitioners. For institutional 
accrediting agencies, the appropriate candid*ites might include : 
(1) An expert on evaluation of educ*itional outcomes; (2) a 
thoughtful graduate of a general purpose college or univcrsil) ; 
(•3) a management consultant; (4) an ethici.st. 

Disqualifications should include: (1) A beneficial inter- 
est in a school or progr.im subject to evaluation b> the commiij- 
sion served .is a representative of the public; (2) lack of time 
or commitment to give genuine representation to the public in- 
terest; and (3) lack of sufiicient gntNp of the problems involved 
in the kind of education represented to be able to make in- 
formed judgments. 

Tension Points 

Tension points will exist at 'times and places where an 
agency is being nudged into adequate responsiveness to public 
Concerns v is-.i-vis^ the potential self-interest of memlKr schools 
or member of a^rofessional group. / 

Suchjcrlsion points should not be perpetuat^ because of 
shut tsig!>lcd or mechimical definitions on the part of USOE or 
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of failure of agency leadership to assist its constituency t9 re- 
spond to public concerns. Both |JSOE and agency leadership 
share responsibility for reducing tension points, working to the 
enth referred to earlier, and being flexible on the means. 

Future Problems and Issues 

It can be anticipated that future problems in the area will 
be (1) keeping DEAE Advisory Committee thinking; flexible 

/ 
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enough so as not to project their problems and answers with one 
of our agencies into dealing with another of us; (2) finding, 
enlisting, and retaining public representatives who can bring 
public concerns into our decisionmaking while simultaneously 
functioning as useful and responsible members of an evaluation' 
process; and (3) staying in close enough communication with 
each other, with USOE, and with COPA that we represent 
stability within our own agencies. 
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CONFIDENTIALITY AND. ACCREDITATION 

Loub Heilbron, Attorney at Law 

"Perfi4ps the most important consideration for accreditation is whether the requirement of 
\ open meetings would destroy the essential functions of ncaeditation/' 



I am pleased to participate in this National Conference. 
The program has been most impressive. I can think of no more 
important area for cooperation between the governmenfand 
the private sector than in the field of postsecondary education. 

One matter of particular concern to both sectors is the sub- 
ject of my assignment, confidentiality and accreditation. It is a 
serious matter, and unfortunately does not remind me of any 
good stories. It might make a good sermon if Thurston Man- 
ning were to^ve it. My comments are made in an individual 
capacity and not as a COPA member. 

Accreditation and confideiitiality have, in fact, been 
closely related. Indeed, it is often said that effective accredita- 
tion is dependent upon confidentiality, especially in connection 
with the self-evaluation reports of institutions and programs. 
' This emphasis on the need for confidentiality is exempli- 

fied in the policies of the Council on Postsecondary Accredita- 
tion, in which it is stated that an application for recognition by 
the Council (COPA) must demonstrate that it complies with 
the following specific provision, arpon^^ others: **.Vn applicant 
. , . agrees to maintain the confidentiality, insofar as possible, 
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of those portions of the accreditation process without which the 
process would be weakened; provided, however, that the eval- 
uation report b considered to be the property of the institution 
and that the institution may make such distribution of the 
report '(or its contents fairly and accurately" reported) as it 
chooses." 

The regional associations emphasize this .concern for con- 
fidential information. Thiis the Western Association of Schools 
and Colleges, after stating that it b the obligation of every 
applicant,to prpvide complete disclosure of information, states: 
"The Commission will maintain inviolate the confidentiality of 
information supplied by the institution, except in those rare 
cases where it is deemed necesary* by the Commission to make 
public information which forms a substantive basis for the 
Commission's decision." x ;> 

There is an escape clause in thb provision as there is in 
the' rules of the Middle States Association to the effect that if 
an institution conducts its affairs in v^ays which generate seri- 
ous public concern, the Commission may find it necessary and 
^appropriate to disclose its position. According to Middle States, 




"This may result in an inescapable need to breach the usual 
confidential character of the Commission's relations with an 
institution/'' ^ 

So, accrediting commissions agree to keep confidences 
inviolate unless in their opinion disclosure is necessary in the 
public interest. An example of such a situation would occu^ if 
an institution gave a partial release of an evaluation report, 
or a team report, out of context, and it became necessary to 
release the entire report in order to restore the balance. 

The reason for protecting the confidence to the fuliesf 
extent feasible has been stated as follows in testimony before 
the California legislature: "Institutions are expected and re- 
quired in confidence to reveal their innermost problems and 
seek advice and assistance in correction or improvement. While 
all of higly^r education and the public served by it benefit from 
- accreditation, the two primary beneficiaries are : 

(1) Small, new, and struggling, often innovative, 
private institutions which need but probably cannot af- 
ford the resources of high quality counsel and advice 
which larger private and most public institutions possess; 
and 

^ (2) Prospective students and the pul)lic generally, 
because an absolute requirement for accreditation is that 
an institution be frank and truthful in what it says and 
thcit it be reasonably successful in what it claims to do. 
^ Were the information Revealed or ascertained by visit- 

ing comnnttees and the commission to made public, 
every eflfort would be made by institutions to conceal a 
weaknesses tliey might have. $uch concealment from 
fessional evaluators who might lie of help could in (wie 
long run be mast damaging to the institution and cer- 
tainly not in the public interest.'' 

Thus, the need for confidentiality is tied particularly to 
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one aspect of the accreditation function, namely, the improve- 
ment of educational standards that may be brought about if an 
institution reveals its operations With full candor. 

By and large, the courts have been supportive of the posi- 
tion of the private accrediting bodies. They have prevented 
fishing expeditions by public agencies or private organizatioris 
to obtain information in the files of the accrediting agencies. 
^ They have circumscribed by protective orders attempts in third 
part) proceedings to procure the records of accrediting agen- 
cies by insisting upon proof of maicriality of such records to the 
issues in the case. 

While the courts cannot protect agencies and institutions 
against disclosure in the same way that statuses do for com- 
munications between client and attorney, patient and physician, 
and confessant and priest, yhere specific privileges are con- 
ferred, they have gone quite far in recognizing the scope of 
confidential information and in respecting the expertise and 
judgments of educators based thereon. 

The courts have exprcs^jcd more interest in the principle 
that the accrediting commissions must employ due process, or 
procedures akin to due process, in their proceedings. If the 
accreditation process provides due notice of criteria, an op- 
portunity for a full presentation at a hearing pursuant to no- 
tice, and a fair appeals procedure, the courts have been pretty 
well satisfied to permit accreditation to operate along the fa- 
miliar and conventionafTihes, 
^ However, legislators and executive agencies of govern- 
f ment have not been so sympathetic or respectful. They want 
i to apply procedural standards which have been developed in 
government to the private accrediting agencies, a course which 
would involve a considerable lessening of confidentiality. The 
trend in government, as you well know, is to open up its oper- 
ations to public scrutiny. This trend has been accelerated in 
the post- Watergate era. The rationale has been that the peo- 
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pie have the- right to know what their government is doing, 
that secrecy is the seed of corruption and protects oppressi\ e 
and expensive bureaucracy, and so it must^bc prohibited. Ac- 
cordingly, congressional committee and subcommittee hear- 
ings have been made public, intelligence agencies restricted 
with respect to covert activities, and the records of administra- 
tive agencies been made available to private citizens under the 
terms of the Freedom of Information Act. 

\ State governments have pursued the same course of ac- 
tion. They have lifted up the curtain and let the sunshine in 
cn governmental activities. The people are invited to watch 
the government rather than government watch the people. 

Some second thoughts about this development have been 
expressed recently by commentators in and out of govern- 
ment. They have pointed out that if disclosure prevents an 
agency of government from operating, from performing its 
essenticil functions, then it would appear to defeat its purpose — 
as in certain situations involving national security, in the need 
for an appropriate atmosphere for judicial deliberations after 
a case has been presented in order that there be an unfettered 
exchange of viewpoints before judgment is determined, and in 
connection with the sensitive negotiations of diplomacy pre- 
ceding a proposed treaty. So in borderline cases, disclosure and 
confidentiality will be in a constant state of tension, though in 
most instances government is expected to operate openly. 

Now, as I have mentioned, legislators, particularly those 
at ihe Stcite level, believe that the operations of accrediting 
agencies should be equated with those of government because 
they are afTccted with such a strong public interest and their 
decisions have an impact on so many of the public. Many leg- 
islators believe that accreditation represents close to a monopoly 
power o\er the life and death of educational institutions and 
programs. They argue that accreditation affects the entry of 
students into the licensed professions and voc.itionb uf the State, 
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their eligibilit) for public examinations, and the eligibility "for 
Federal and State funding for scholarships,^loans, and grants. 
Therefore, in the public interest, they should be regulated and, 
with respect to openness and disclosure, should be subject to 
the same kind of requirements as public agencies. 

In California, an open meeting bill applicable to accredit- 
ing agencies, defeated last year, has been reintroduced at the 
current session as Assembly bill 1223. It has passed the assembly 
and is now being considered by the State senate. If it becomes 
law, it w6uld require that the deliberations of an investigative 
team and deliberations of a commission acting upon those 
recommendations, and more generally upon the accreditation 
of a Californi . educational institution, be held at a public meet- 
ing. Presumably, if the self-evaluation report of an institution 
were considered at such a public meeting, it also would become 
public. 

The bill does exclude from the public hearing require- 
ment the financial matters of the institution, if the institution 
so requests, and any personnel questions affecting a particular 
member of the institution. Thes6 item's could life tj)e subject of 
an executive session. No other concession is majJe to the possi- 
ble chilling effect of disclosure on the institution'sj^self-study or 
on faculty or student comments on administrative -competence, 
freedom of opinion on the campus, and other matters which 
might seriously affect educational quality. < \ 

Whatever ol)jections there may be to the wisdom of .such 
a bill, if enacted, it probably would be constitutional as sup- 
ported by the police power of the State. It would have teeth — 
unless the regional commission compli«^^, no public inktitution in 
the. State could pay.tax monoys as dues to the accrediting com- 
mission. If 50 States pass such a law and require public meet- 
ings in each State affecting the accreditation of any local edu- 
Ccitional institution, could pri\ate accreditation afford the costs 
of team and commission meetings in every State? Would the 
States be willing to accredit on their own and pick up the tab? 



Last year, the bill requiring open meetings included programs 
as well as institutions to be accredited. If ultimately States 
should require public meetings in each State applicable to na- 
tional programs as well as institutions, it is probable that pri- 
vate accreditation would have to cease operations on the basis 
of costs alone. 

Be that as it may, perhaps the most important considera- 
tion for accreditation is whether the requirement of open meet- 
ings would destro) the essential function of accreditation. This 
may in turn depend upon the answer to the perennial question 
of the purpose or purposes of accreditation. Is it simply to evalu- 
ate an institution or program according to preestablished aca- 
demic standards? Is it to evaluate an institution or program ac 
cording to the progress being made toward the realization of the 
declared objectives of the institution or program? Is it to enable 
an institution to improve on its performance anc^jiCandards? 
Is it to approve the integrity of the institution? Is it to^^d stu- 
dents to identify acceptable institutions or to identify* institu-^ 
tions where credits are transferable? Is it to aid govcrnrnfeftt to 
identify appropriate beneficiaries of government aid? 

I have not listed all of the services that accreditation per- 
forms but a sufiicient number to underline the fact that the 
funrtions of accreditation have considerably outgrown its orig- 
inal purpose. It may well be that the fundamental purpose of 
accreditation has been to improve educational quality, but the 
more it has achieved in this direction the more the government 
and the public have relied upon it for collateral or other pur- 
pose*; If arcreditaion can maintain that its essential purpose is 
the limited one of providing self-improvement of insitutions 
and programs then it might well prove that the requirement of 
open hearings will frustrate the achievement ol that purpose 
bcrausc applicants will he mo\ed to temper their statements for 
pui)lic consumption. 

Perhaps the difilculy in this matter is that accreditation 
may not have been born great, but it has had greatness thrust 
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upon it. It has not asked outside agencies and the public gen- 
erally to rely upon its seal of approval, but they do. The f)ur- 
poses of accreditation seem to have expanded incspective of the 
original aim of accreditation, which was institution-oriented 
and designed ^o assist the institution in raising its educational 
sights and standards. 

It is understandable why legislators, looking upon the 
effects of accreditation rather than upon the original purpose of 
evaluating academic standards, have imputed a^ public interest 
to accreditation that seems to require some form of regulation. 
Yet V icwed in the light of performance by the accrediting agen- 
cies, of their record of achievements, of their lack of abuse, it 
seems unfair for government to impose requirements that may 
in fact considerably slow up the movement toward educational 
quality which is the raison d'etre of private accrc^ditation. 

A number of professional accreditors ha^e said that the at- 
tention of government would be better directed to certain 
functions that it wishes private accreditation to perform but 
which thus far private accreditation, to a considerable extent, 
has resisted as a mandatory requirement. I refer to the area of 
fraudulent educational practice, to the situations where private 
institutions or programs represent that for a substanu'al fee they 
will issue a diploma or provide a course of instruction that will 
provide the student on completion with a lucrative job. The 
facts may well be that the educational program is superficial, 
the jobs nonexistent, and the diplomas meaningless. This is a 
fruitful area for State government to take over, to monitor, and 
in which to enforce appropriate standards of honesty and de- 
cency. (Except in a case of clearly incriminating published ma- 
terials, or as a supplement to self-study, as recommended last 
night, it is not an area for accreditation to deal with effectively. 
Moreover, it is a reasonable assumption that most fraudulent 
educational enterprises will never subject themselves to the ac- 
creditation procedure, because they would not be able to prove 
academic quality.) 
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The gcvcmments, both Federal and State, have consid- 
erable experience in regulating business and general operations 
involving fraud and deceit. The creation of 'State licensing 
agencies, long recommended by the Commission of the States, 
to deal vith fraudulent misrepresentation in education, to en- 
force minimum necessary conditions for financing and truth in 
adv ertising and representations by educational institutions and 
programspand even to approve minimum educational stand- 
ards, would go a long way toward eradicating the evik of fraud 
in education, and incidentally toward solving most of the prob- 
lems relating to confidentiality. Such licensing laws provide for 
written applications, the showing of a minimum financial/edu- 
cational cipacity, and the subscription to requirements cover- 
ing tuition refunds, truthful advcrtking, and the selection and 
operation of recruiters and sales agents. The hearings on such 
applications and* the records with respect to the same, can be 
as opca and public .is the conditions demand. Freed from these 
concerns alx)ut public information, the legislators and others 
should be more inclined to understand the limitations and pri- 
mary objectives of private accreditation and the validity of its 
claims to confidential procedures. 

Whether, if successful, this legislative solution later would 
prove to be too high a price to pay for complete confidentiality 
(by reason of its potential for expanding into a competitive sys- 
tem of State accreditation) may present another question. 

Meanwhile, rather than depend upon State licensing to 
bail out the confidentiality issue, and in view of the immediate 
pressures for open records and procedures, it s^ems advisable 
for the accrediting agencies to review their operations with the 
purpose, Aheie feasible, cf making them mo»e open than ihcy 
have been. Certainly meetings at which accreditation policy is 
determined could be public. Presentations to the commission 
by an applicant institution or program could Ije at an open 
meeting if the institutlcm so requcsts.^The self-evaluation report 
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b deemed confidential, but the accrediting agency should make 
clear to all concerned that the institution b at liberty to release 
that study and the team report at any time. The matters cov- 
ered by the team report should be independently verified by 
the team wherever possible so that the sources of critical com- 
ments could be given a large measureljf protection. But empha-^ 
sb can be given to the policy of the accrediting agencies that 
faculty and student comments given at a public meeting on the 
campus — a usual procedure of accrediting agencies — are in- 
deed public. Several accrediting agencies publbh negativ e as 
well as affirmative decisions, and thb procedure is in the in- 
terest of the public. The elements of confidentiality that the as- 
sociations want to retain relate principally to the self-evaluation 
report, the deliberations and report of the investigative team, 
and the deliberations of the ac. rediting commission. In the ab- 
sence of a showing that substantial injustice or error has been 
committed, the desired protection seems reasonable enough. It 
remains, however, to convince a number of State legislators 
that more will be lost than gained by insi icnce on open meet- 
ings and records. 

Where the issue b drawn, the Florida solution may con- 
stitute a comprombe. The Florida statute requires that accredi- 
tation records be open with respect to any Florida public insti- 
tution which pays dues to an accrediting agency, but docs not, 
require that the records of the iiiulti-St^te Southern Ass(^iation, 
be maintained in Florida. It is my understanding that the ad- 
minbtration of this law ha.s not caused undue difficulty. After 
all, a public institution b subject to so much inquiry, investiga- 
tion, and observation that the accrediting procedure is not 
Kkely to reveal muth that is new. The solution is .lut perfect, 
but it appears workable. 

A final point to be noted b why conunis^sion and team 
members of private accrediting bodies are rehu tant on a per- 
sonal basis to hold public deliberative sessions.. They worry 
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al^ut tneir possible liabilities in the event that they make or 
rjepcat defamatory statements about institutional personnel or 
tfrustees. Public officials making similar statements in line of 
duty would be protected by law. Conceivably, the courts might 
^ fashion for private accreditation a rule of qualified privilege if 
the statements are made without malice, but such a prospect 
is not to be relied upon. The State could establish such i privi- 
lege by statute (not likely) but at least should afford the right 
of executive session for personnel and financial matters at the 



option of the commission or team, if an open meeting law 
is enacted. 

pne thing is certain.^ There is no drought in California re-, 
garding legislative bills. And the entire accrediting community 
of the country should be interested in the final disposition of the 
pending controversial and contested open-meeting bill, which 
would remove the element of confidentiality from the decisive 
part of the regional accreditation procedure in California. 

Thank you. 
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SYNTHESIS 



Carol Elkins, Executive Director, National Accrediting Agency for Clinical Laboratory Sciences 



The discussions in the seminars that we synthesizers cov- 
ered ranged over a broad span of topics. To enumerate all of 
the points made would be redundant and, I believe, exhausting. 
Therefore, each one of us is going to sf5eak about general is- 
sues that emerged in this conference. One of the first of these 
falls in the area of what I would call communication and 
dialog. The need for communication, dialog, interaction, and 
the resultant better understanding and trust was a recurring 
theme in the seminar groups that I observed. I l)clieve one of 
the rnajor benefits of this entire invitational conference is the 
opportunity that the individual members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee have had in sitting down with, and talking to, representa- 
tives of the accrediting community in a nonadversarial en- 
vironment. That is not to say that when we come before you 
and when we meet as a convened body there is necessarily 
an adversarial environment. 

Hopefully, this communication and interaction and dialog 
is just the beginning of what I trust will be a strong move- 
ment to foster better two-way communication and under- 
standing between the U.S. Office of Education, its Advisory 
Cornmittee, and the large community of accreditors. Similar 
meaningful communication mubt be developed between the 
various accrediting groups represented in this room and those 



not present, between the various agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment that impact on the accrediting process, between, pri- 
vate accrediting groups and State agencies, and also between 
the State agencies and the Federal Government agencies. In the 
past this lack of good two-way communication has resulted 
in mistrust, emotional responses, misinterpretations of intent, 
duplication of effort, and quite possibly some erroneous judg- 
ments. We hope that better information will lead to more trust 
and, as one person said, possibly less meddling. 

- Communication breakdown has clouded the intent of such 
issues as public representation on accrediting commissions, the 
matter of ethical considerations in the accreditation review 
process, consumer protection, and the use of accreditation in 
the eligibility process. The accreditation community is very 
concerned with ethical standards, and has been for. some time. 
Some Advisory Committee members expressed a sense of hos- 
tility on the part of the accrediting community regarding the 
whole matter of prblic representation. The response that I 
heard was^that Si)nnc1acC'f editing groups have included public , 
representatives far lorjger than has been required in USOE 
criteria. 

If the purpose of a public representative is to represent 
a new viewpoint, then the end result of that purpo-- should 
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be kept in mind and each individual accrediting group should 
spell out how they meet that end. There did seem to be a con-- 
viction that some do not understand the purposes of public 
representation, but there seemed to be a consensus that the U.S. 
Office of Education should not spell out definitively what the 
public sector is. Rather it should define what it expects the 
public sector to do in the role of accreditation. 

There seems to be some very strong sentiment for involve- 
ment of all concerned and all affected parties in the formulation 
of regulations that * Tect the recognition process of accrediting 
agencies. 

There was talk about the procedural form u? d when the 
criteria wire revised in 1974. Thcrc^ seems to be at sen se of 
urgency that those of us who are a^ecled by rules and regula- 
tions have input before they become a fait accompli. This is 
analogous to the f.itt that we .ire asked as accrediting groups 
what \vc do to assure that all tcjui^crncd parties have input 
when revising accreditation standards in our o\vn area. Con- 
cerns were expressed by some about frustrations they felt be- 
cause of an in-house HEW decision that Mr. Profiitt could not 
share with the conference participants certain things Ix^fore 
the> arc published in the Federal Register. A request was made 
that perhaps this could be looked into. The re.ison for looking 
into this matter, or at least communicating it to the Conimis- 
<;ioner, is that there is a feeling of concern about the lack of 
input at the regulatbn formation stage. 

On the mattgf of the trv»d, I heard two different groups 
call for some kind of an paalytical framework to define what 
each component of the tr ad is doing currently^ and what each 
component of the triad can do. Several people noticed that 
there didn't seem to be any representatives from the States at 
this meeting, but of course we were not talking about the tutaj 
trip.l; vvc have been talking about two of the three circles of 
the Budweiser sign, as one person put it. Further, if we are go- 
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ing to support the triad concqjt, and everyone felt that we 
should, it is something we should be working on together. Each 
member of the triad should settle down, so to speak, and dili- 
gently begia to do what it should be doing within the triad 
concept. 

There was a lot of discussion about the issue of consumerism 
and consumer protection, and who is the consumer. Are the 
students the only consumers? Are the users of the educational 
product also consumers? What about all the 'other consumeis 
that we know of and think of — parents, the public, cic? It was 
agreed that consumer protection is a concern of accreditation. 
Consumer protection applies both to the for-profit educational 
institutions as well as to the not-for-profit institutions. Not all 
of its problems are in one area. Consumer protection goes 
beyond fraud. One of the groups dealt with such ethical con- 
siderations as the marketability or employability of the grad- 
uate, and what concern the accrediting community should have 
for this. Should education be a means to an end, or should edu- 
cation be an end in itself? It was readily acknowledged that 
any restriction on the number of programs in a specific area 
due to a shrinking job market would probably bring a very 
prompt response from another one of the Federal agencies and 
not the one we are interacting with today. There w.xb frciing- 
that once an institution, or a program, shows that it is doing 
what is says it is doing that we should not continue to meddle 
with it; that we should encourage it to do better and not keep 
harassing it. 

On the issue of quality and eligibility, one of the responsi- 
bilities of accrediting bodies \s to pLue tmpluLsis on insuring 
educational quality. If that is where we started in accreditation, 
that is not where we are .today. Thl.^ emphasis was discussed in 
a generic sense, rather than in ju.st the liter.il sense. The issue 
of quality needs to be related to the function and purpose of 
eacli individual institution and program. Some of the ccmu- 
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poncnts of quality should include such things, as well as an 
educated faculty, programs of excellence, and tke resources to 
provide such programs. It was acknowledged that accrediting 
tigcncies do not have , a great deal of persuasive authority in 
this area; perhaps less than wc would like to acknowledge. 

The question was raised whether insuring educational 
quality should be totally separated from Federal funding re- 
quirements. The public at large docs not realize that accredita- 
tion is one of the elements in the Federal funding process, and 
we in the accrediting field do have a responsibility to help our 
public understand what accreditation Is and how it is part of 
the eligibility process. Accreditation and eligibility have both 
common and divergent interests, and the quality of the educa- 
tion ^1 process is one of the common interests. One of the semi- 
nar groups felt that eligibility looks at ccrt.iin nontechnical and 
noncducational aspects of the educational iastitution as an 
entity, and perhaps this is a new way of characterizing the is- 
sues of eligibility. * \ 

It was also acknowledged that the States have a role in 
the whole business of eligibility, particularly in \iew of the fact 
that there i>eem to be increasmg State dollars going into higher 
education- With this incre<ise in State dollars, the State is going 
to ask for more accountability for the dollars it is investing. 
Some felt that States might v.^ant to get into accreditation. 
Others said that this would do violence to professional or peer 
review. Still others maintained that the States really do not 
want to get involved in accreditation. They wantlo stick with 
licensing and chartering. 

Should^ligibility be based on institutional accreditation 
alone, or on both institutional and programmatic accreditation? 
It was felt by some that the Criteria for Recognition should ad- 
dress only the role of institutional accreditation and the role 
of programmatic accreditation with regard to eligibility. 
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^ ^What is the relationship between institutional and pro- 
grammatic accreditation, and what are the lines of demarca- 
tion? ^ome felt the fact that, we have both institutional and 
prograrqrnatic accreditation provides a kind of competition 
which perhaps might be a stimulus to quality in education. 

There^appeai^ to be a need to develop instruments to 
measure the. outcomes of learning, to determine how an insti- 
tution or program fulfills its objectives, because quality cannot 
he measured strictly in quantitative data. 

On the matter of validity and reliability, it was felt very 
strongly by one group that there are not enough dollars in the 
worid to look into all the aspects stated by Dr. Ellis in his keynote 
address. We have no criteria to test an education program for 
its rcli.ibilit)^ and if we need to do this, then we need to de\elop, 
througli research, that kind of criteria. The standard techniques 
for making validity measurements do not seem to be readily 
available. 

One of the groups talked about the different communities 
of interest and the different weights that these communities 
have with respect to programs and institutions. One of the 
communities talked about was students. Some felt that students 
ha\;c a very heavy weight in the community of interests because 
a large part of the total dollar budget for the operation of par- 
ticular types of programs or institutioas comes from sttident 
tuition and other student fees. 

A lot of money docs not come from students. Should com- 
munities of interests_bc^dcalt-.withjn^r^.pi:oportion to per- 
cent of dol "r input, percent of influence, or shoul3 they all 
be weighted equally? 

} Are any of che OE Criteria for Recognition unduly 
severe? No one seemed to cite a criterion that they felt was really 
an imposition on accrediting agencies, and many saw some of 
the criteria as a stimulus for improvement of the accrediting 
process. 




SYNTHESIS 



N. Edd Miller, Advisory Committee on Accreditation and Institutiorfel Eligibilijty; President, University 

of Maine at Portland-Gorham ... 



I would like to comment very briefly on five things that I 
have attempted to synthesize; so be^ir with me while I try to 
put together what you so carefully analyzed together. 

First, on prolifieration. Some comments about why pro- 
liferation exists. Some of the causes that I heard discussed were: 
The Federal intrusion into the whole educational scheme of 
things; benefits received from accreditation; faculty requests 
for additional accreditation agenciesj; and publip demand for 
assurances about quality. All of this leads to an increased num- 
ber of accrediting agencies. In a sense, this becomes a kind of 
consumer protection. Finally, and perhaps most important, re- 
quests for F.ederal funds are associated in some fashion with 
the development of additional accreditation agencies. ^ 

How to deal with proliferation and fragmentation? Some 
of the suggestions I heard discussed were to combine accredit- 
ing agencies where possible. The accrediting agencies should be 
willing to work together ( 1 ) to avoid duplication of effort, (2) 
to keep tha definition of a field jf study as broad as possible, ( 3 ) 
to develop integration of visits, at least on time of visit, and (4) 
to examine the possibility of developing uniformity in pro- 
cedures and expectations of the accreditation process. 

Second, on the triad. Much has been said about the triad 
for a good many years, it has been viewed as a model that points 
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up the differences and the tensions that often arise among pri- 
vate accrediting agencies, the Federal Govenimcnt, and the 
States. ^ ^ * 

Let me just make a commeht first about presence of 
tension. It is my understanding ^hat at least one **ind ' T Mdgc 
is held up by tension. If my physiolbgir^l background is cor- 
rect, it is tension that helps muscles worlt. I think, then, that 
we can view tension as being cither a positive or negative force. 

If our attitude toward change is to view it as a way of 
building bridges, a way of developing muscle, about the whole 
/ process of eligibility and accreditation, then perhaps a positive 
kind of approach to tension might be a way to l)cgin. 

All three elements in the triad need to be strong. The 
consensus was that private accreditation is strong, the Federal 
Government is strong, but the States are not. 

A clear definition of function is needed for each element 
of the triad, an assignment of responsibility to each, and some 
process of accountability for each. 

The States, as pointed out several times, are the weak link 
in this triad. If this is so, then what responsibility do the other 
two elements in the triad have for helping to strengthen the 
States' function? 
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I recall a meeting in this hotel about 2 years ago.^L was 
chairman of a group, and we weren't fiofjhisticated enough then 
to have synthesizers. So, I had to report on, the discussion group 
that I led. As I recall, one of the recommendations. from m/ 
group was that immediately a task force— not another meeting, 
but a task force — be set up vonsisting of representatives fifom 
the U.S, Pfficc of Education, the accreditation ^encics, «1nd/ 
the Education Commission of the States (as;i way of gcttinJ to' 
at least sornc kind of representation .from the States) to dktuss 
the problems of clarification, definition, functions* procedures, 
arid ways iir which the elements of the triad can be integrated 

I* said then that this was a matter nccdingjmmcc i, 
tcntion. I repeat it now, and it .seems to be sometlnul that is 
feasible and something jhat could *be quite produtuve. I hope 
that pne outcome of this meeting* might be that/an attempt be 
made to call together a small group to discass thtsc relat onships 
and*thf^c definitions: . • I • / 

Third, I heard some cbmmcnts about4li^bilit/and ac-- 
credj'iation. The coioments I heard were that thcVyAre related 
but are different. In one group, the distinction was ihade that 
eligibility is in effect, a kind of fioor, whereas accreditation is 
an attempt to assess quality ttbovc that- floor or that minimum. 

However,, accreditation is assuming many of these eligibil- 
ity functions. 

Fourth, on autonomy. There was discussiqn about how 
to mcctsurc au^griom). Some of the si^i^gestions n^ade were that 
pruccv> l;o looked as well ab struaure; th.it elcMiicnth insuring 
autononi) would include fin.iiicial independcpce ami an in 
dependence in (U vUionmaking. ' 

Suincbod) in one uf the j^ruups saiil tlhit /here prc^entl) is 
more autonomy of the accrediting :?^:,cncies/rom their related 



organizations than from the Office of Education. I'm not sure 
whethoiCtbat is true for l)oth the profit and the nonprofit or- 
gani^tjons, but nonetheless the comments were made. 

"inally, some comments were made about public rcpresen- 
tatu/n. What is public representation?' A suggested definition 
' this in some of the groups that I observed is that a public 
representative is one who is neither a practitioner nor direcdy 
involve ' in the educational program that Is being accredited. 
It was observed that there miiy hi differences in what public 
representation means, depending on the nature of the accredit- 
ing agency and the groups, the programs, or the institutio. .5 that 
it deals with^ome of the groups felt that it is ncft so-much how 
many, oiT^vfio, arc public representatives on the various kinds, 
of functioning lx)dies of the agencies, but what the public con- 
cerns are and how these can be represenfed best. There was a 
feeling expressed in at least one uf the groups that niaybe the 
criteria for public representation are better left as a genera! and 
vague kind of statement, rather than l>eing quantitative and 



very specific. The burden of proof 



should be placed on the 



agency about how it secures effect ve public representation. 
There was a feeling in several of the groups that public repre- 
sentation is one route to consumer protection, and therefore is 
a very . important part of what the accrediting agencies deal 
with. 

Now, to the Chairman and the memben> of groups 1, 7, 
and 8, let me just add a personal note. I found your discussions 
tantalizing, frequentl) frustrating because I sometimes wanted 
to join in but I didn't dare, ai^d in every case highly productive. 
I thought they were excellent dLsciuslons dealing in jjcriuus wa)^ 
with important matters. 
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SYNTHESIS 



Frank A. Trcdinnick*,. Jr., Executive Vice President, The Association. of Independent Colleges and Universities 

in Massachusetts ^1 



It's extradrdinarily pleasant to be here at the Sheraton and 
to share your company today. 

I was impressed this morning with the high quality of this 
conference. When I heard the marvelously lean and spare eval- 
^uation and analyses of first causes by Samuel Hope,. I was hum- 
bled and at the same time I took hope. When I heard the rather 
elegant cschatology of Jesse Ziegler, I knew that wc were in 
the big leagues. 

Let me make just two general comments about this meet- 
ing and then some specific comments. 

First, if tension is health, as has been asserted with some 
frequency and not a little sclf-righteousncss during the past 2 
days, then the accrediting and eligibility universe is in extraor- 
dinarily robust shape. 

Second, there hsfe been either an increase in maturity and 
sophistication on the part of those involved in the process, or a 
quantum escalation in desuetude on their part, because at this 
meeting issues have been considered calmly and rationally, 
which only a few short yearb ago would have been an occasion 
for an elbow in the eye, a belt in the mouth, cr a smart kick in 
the shins. 

Incipient paranoia seems to have been replaced by a gen- 
t<|cl distrust, and I think this is an improvement. 




As far as specific matters arc concerned, the following arc 
specific matters on which there was consensus, approaching 
consensus, quasi-conscnsus, almost consensus, or total disagree- 
ment. 

First, accreditation in recent yeare.has experienced an evo- 
lutionary change which was not anticipated by its most hard- 
ened advocates, and that change continues. 

, Second, there has been, as a consequence, a blumng of 
the distinctions between the functions o! eligibility determina- 
tion and accreditation. . ' 

• Third, these two functions are now legally and logically 
intertwined. 

Fourth, while there was general assent to the effectiveness, 
of the triad as a metaphor, there is wistful recognition of the 
limitations of this concept: the range of rigor is extraordinarily 
broad as far as quality of assessment by States is concerned. * 

Fifth, there remains a question about consumer protection, 
not the concept but the location of ultimate responsibility for 
enforcement of compliance. 

Sixth, there is disrcase alx)Ut. whether there really are or 
can be universal indices of quality. / 

Seventh, given the Tar^rom formal nature of tljle total 
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accreditation and eligibility enterprise, there is a completely 
unslaked thiik-4<?r re^ear,ch, perhaps reflecting an unconscious 
desire for qu:intitative justification of qualitative decisions. 

The CtipaciL) Jor self -justification among all elements of, the 
accredltation-eligibilit) comniunit) is prodigious. Neither ac- 
crediting agencies nor^oveinments seem to be on the endan- 
gered species list. 

This brings us to a crux. Due process and Federal expecta- 
tions, mainly congressional expectations, for immediate action 
are often^ at cross-purposes, and it is not easy "to throw the 
rascals out/' 

^' The Office of Education treads a fine wire between spec- 
ificity and prescription in dev^eloping criteria, and in some 
people's estimations, it occasionally falls off. There is a public 
appetite for quajity in education which may force all elements 
of the accreditation and eligibility community to respond in 
more specific terms.- 

Some add that it is time for the Office of Education to re- 
assess tlrc oiijcctives underlying the recognition process. Others 
feel there is a need to be more creative, imaginative, and 
courageous; in assessing the need for agencies, both private and 
governmental. Similar qualities, plus flexibility, should be pre- 
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conditions fur interpretation of the criteria by the Office of 
Education and the Advisory Committee. 

Many feel that recognition should not be an agent for 
social change. Progressive bureaucratic Impedance in the educa- 
tional process is not the intent of either Congress or society. 

The demand for openness in a variety of decisions is a rea- 
sonable reflection, andjn the long run, may be a healthy devel- 
opment which would enhance the esteem in which accrediting 
agencies are held. An excess of confidentiality may have led to 
the current sunshine demands on the*part of many elements of 
society. At the same time, people are still saying that they will 
not make judgments unless those judgments can be held 
confidential. 

There is no objection in principle to student participation 
in the accreditation process, but there appear to be formidable 
obstacles irf the way of effective practice pf this principle. 

Accrediting agencies are not entirely comfortable with 
their own ideas of quality. The judgmental aspect of the ac- 
creditation process should be emphasised, despite the difficul- 
ties which might appear to surrouna us. Objective measures 
cannot provide all the ans*wers. Finally, the relationship of ac- 
crediting to the measurement of outcomes might well be the 
subject of a future meeting. 
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Grovcr Andrews, Associate Executive Secretary, Southern 
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Barbara Binker, Education Program Specialist, Accrediting 
Agency Evaluation Branch, Division of Eligibility and 

Agency Evaluation, uSOE 

I I 

Thomas J. Ginley, Secretary, Commission on Accreditation of 
Dental^nd Dental Auxiliary Programs, American Dental 
Association , 



William A. Goddard, Secretary, Accrediting Comniission, Na- 
tional Association of! Trade and Technical Schoojls 

David R. Re>cs-Gucrra, Executive Director, Engineer^' Coun- 
cil for Professional Development 

Samuel Hope, Executive Director, National Association of 
Schools of Music, and Executive Secretary, National As- 
sociation of Schools of Art / 



Daniel S. Maloney, Director of Evaluation, Commission on 
Vocational, Technical Career Intitutions, New England 
Association of Schools and Colleges _ 



John R. Proffitt, Director^' Division of Eligibility and Agency_ 
Evaluation, USOE / - " 

/ - 

Ronald S. Pugslcy, Cjhief, Accrediting Agency Evaluation 
Branch, Division ;^of Eligibility and Agency Evaluation," 
USOE 



Joseph J, Semrow, Associate Director, Commission on Institu- 
tions of High Education, North Central Association of 
Colleges and Schools 

Jesse H. Zicgler, Executive Director, Association of Theologi- 
cal Schools in the United States and Canada 
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CONFERENCE AGENDA 



Invitational Conference on the Federal Government's Relationship to the Nationr^lly Recognized Accrediting 

Agencies 

June 14-15, 1977 



TUESDAY, June 14 
1:30 p.m. 
Opening Session: 



Keynote Addre^: 



Presentation : 



Presentation : 



Review of 

Coiifcrence Format: 



Anne Pascasio, Chairperson, Ad- 
visory Committee on Accredita- 
tion and Institutional Eligibility, 
presiding 

John Ellis, Executive Deputy 
Commissioner, U.S. Office of 
Education 

David A. Trivett, author of Ac- 
creditaiion ^ and Ixistttuttonal 
. EltgibtHiy, ERIC/Higher Edu- 
cation Research Report No.^ 

Samuel P. Martin, Executive Di- 
rector, Leonard Davis Institute, 
and Chairperson, Task Force on 
'Futuristic USOE Criteria for 
Recognition 

John R. Proffitt, Director, Divi- 
sion of Eligibility and Agency 
Evaluation 



3:00 p.m. 
RECESS 

3:30 p.m. ' . , 

Seminars, Chaired by: - ^ 

1. William A. Goddard, SeCretary, Accrediting Commission, 
National /association of Trade and* Technical Schools 

2r Ifobert Kirkwood, Executive Secretary, Commission on 
, Higher Education, Middle States Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 

3. Donald R. McKinley, Advisory Committee on Accreditation 
and Institutional Eligibility 

4. Peter P. Muirhead, Director, ERIC Clearinghouse on 
' Higher Education, Washington, D.C. 

5. David R. Rcyes-Guerra, Executive Director, Engineers' 
Council for Professional Development * 

6. Joseph J. Semrow, Associate Director, Commission on Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education, North Central Association of 
Colleges and Schools 
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7. Janet A. Straass, Executive Director, Council on Education 
for Public Health 

8. \'allcau Wilkie, Jr., Advisory Committee on Accreditation 
and Institutional Eligibility 

5:00 p.m. 

RECEPTION 

6:30 p.m. 

Dinner Session:. ' ^ " ^ 

Report on USOE Regulations 

John R.^ Prof^tt, Director, Division of Eligibility and 
Agency Evaluation 

Report on the USOE-Funded Study, "Iniproving the Con- 
sumer Protection Function in Postsccondary Education" 

Steven M. Jung, Principal Rxisearch Scientist, American 
Institutes for Research 



9:30 p.m. RECES)? 

WEDNESDAY, |jne 15 
I 

8:30 a.m. 

Symposium Session: Daniel S. Maloney, Director of Evalua- 
Xion, Commission on Vocational, Techni- 
cal Career Institutions, New Engl 
A<vsoci'' ,ion of Schools and Colleges, 
Chairperson — 

1. Improvement of Educational Quality, presentation by 
Samuel Hope, Executive Director, National A.ssociation of 
Schools of Music 
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2. Preparation for the Professions, presentation by Thomas J. 
Ginley, Secretary, Commission on Accreditation of Dental 
and Dental Auxiliary Programs, Americran Dental A.sso- 

' ciation 

3. Collegia! Work Relationships, presentation by Gordon W. 
Sweet, Executive Secretary, Commission on Colleges, 
Southern Association of Colleges and Schook 

4. Probity/Ethics, presentation by Thurston E. Manning, 
Director, Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, 
North Central Association of Colleges and Schools 

5. Representation of Public Concerns, presentation by Jesse H. 
Ziegler, Executive Director, Association of Theological 
Schools in the United States and Canada 

* — Presentations to be followed by discussion 
10:00 a.m. 
RECESS 




Confidentiality and Accreditation, presentation by Louis H. 
Heilbron, Attorncy-at-Law and COPA public Board member. 

2: 00^ p.m. 



Seminars 



3:30 p.m. 
RECESS 
4:00 p.m/ 
Summary Session : 

Report on Seminar Sessions by Synthesizers : 

Carol Elkins, Executive Director, National Accrediting Agency 
for Clinical Laboratory Sciences 



N. Edd Miller, Advisory Committee on Accreditation and 
Institutional Eli^bility 

Frank A. Trcdbnick, Jr., Executive Vice President, The Asso- 
ciation of ifndependent Colleges and Universities, in Massa- 
chusetts 



5:00 p.m. 

ADJOURNMENT- OF CONFERENCE 
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ROSTER OF CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 



Archer, Gloria — American Dietetic Association 

Barber Anne — National Accreditation Council for Agencies 
Sen-ing the Blind and Visually Handicapped 

Barrows, John E. — Consultant — OE 

Bell, Randy— American Association of Bible Colleges 

Bennett, John — ^American Pocatry Association 

Bidlack, Russell^ — Ameilcan Library Association 

Binker, Barbara— Staff Assist mt—DEAE 

Bish, Susan — National Association of Trade and Technical 
Schools 

Blasdel, Hugo — National Architectural Accrediting Board 

Boles, B. Kay — ^American Medical Association 

Bradley, Richard— New England Association of Schools and 
Colleges 

Brim, Katherine — National League for Nursing 
Brookings, Walter — ^Adult/ Vocational Education— OE 
Chapman, William— American Optomctric Association 
Cooke, Charles— North Central Association 
Crosby, Harold— Advisory Committee — OE 
Crowell, Edward — American Osteopathic Association 



Cunningham, Richard — ^V. P., Academic Affairs, Pennsylvania 
State University 

DeCleene, John— Staff Assistant— DEAE 

DeKomfield, Thomas J. — Respiratory Therapy Education 

Dickey, Frank G. — ^Task Force on Futuristic OE Criteria " 

DiSpirito, Don— Staff Assistant— DEAE 

Draper, Mary — ^Association of Independent Colleges and 
Schools * 

Dunne, James — Cosmetology Accrediting Commission 

Egan, Richard — ^American Medical Association 

Etheridge, Lucille — National Association for Practical Nurse 
Education and Service 

Evans, Patricia — American Physical Therapy Association 

Filerman, Gary — ^Accrediting Commission on Education for 
Health Services Administration 

# 

Finn, Daniel — National Association of Trade and l^echnical 
Schools ^ 

Fowler, William — National Home Study Council 

Friedrich, L. W.— Staff Assistant— DEAE 

Fryshman, Bernard — ^Association of Advanced Rabbinical and 
Talmudic Schools 
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Garibaldi, James — ^Amcrican Occupational Therapy Associa- 
tion 

Gilmore, Roger — National Association of Schools of Art 

Ginley, Thomas — American Dental Association ^ 

Givens, Joan — Staff Assistant — DEAE 

Goddard, William— National Association of Trade and Tech- 
nical Schools 

Grassmuck, George — Consultant — OE « 

Griffin, George— National League for Nursing 

Gunn, Ira P. — American Association of Nurse Anesthetists 

Hall, Charles, Jr.— Association for Clinical Pastoral Education 

Harrigan, Celcstine — American Association of Nurse Anesthe- 
tists 

Heilbron, Lewis— COPA — Board Member 
Hershman, Jacob— Staff Assistant — DEAE 
Hindsman, Frances — American Medical Record Association 
Holley, James — Staff Assistant — DEAE 
Hope, Samuel — National Association of Schools of Music 
Imig, Dean Warner — National Association of Schools of Music 
Irving, John F. X. — Advisory Committee— OE 
Jackson, O rlo — Society of American Foresters 
Jung, Steven M. — American Institutes for Research 
Kaleita, Edward — American Association of Nurse Anesthetists 
Kirkwood, Robert — Middle States Association 
Kudo, Emiko— Advisory Committec-v-OE 
Kuhli, Ralph— American Medical Association 
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LaidJav/, William — American Assembly of Collegiate Schools 
of Business ; 

Langley, Kathleen — Accrediting Commission on Education for 
Health Services Administration 

Langsdorf, William — Western Association of Schools and 
Colleges 

Lewis, Phillip — ^Accrediting Bureau of Medical Laboratory 
Schools ' 

Lunn, Sharon— American Nurse Association 

MacLeod, William — New England Association of Schools and 
Colleges 

Maloney, Daniel — New England Association of Schools and 
Colleges 

Manning, Thurston— North Central Association 

Martin, Samuel — Task Force on Futuristic OE Criteria 

McClain, Yolanda— Advisory Committee — OE 

McKicman, Kathleen — National Association of Practical 
Nurse Education 

McKinley, Donald — Advisory Committee — OE 

McNamara, William — Change Magazine 

Miller, Samuel— American Society of Landscape Architects 

Moore, Iris J. — Consultant — OE 

Muirhead, Peter — ERIC Clearinghouse on Highei Education 

Namey, Joseph — American Osteppathic Association 

Nona, Daniel — American Council on Pharmaceut;cal Edu- 
catiiJn 

O'Ncil, Ellen — American Architectural Accrediting Boi:rd 
Ozimek, Dorothy — National League for Nursing 



Pascasio, Anne — ^Advisory Committee — OE 

Passarelli, Antonio — Univ. of Wisconsin School of Nursing 

Pearson, David — ^Accfi^diting Commission on Education for 
Health Services Administration 

Pelham, Judy — ^American Psychological Association 

Peterson, Edward — American Medical Association 

Phillips, James— COPA— Staff 

Pierce, Wendell — Advisory Committee — OE 

Porterficld, Judy— Northwest Association of Schools and 
Colleges 

Proflitt, John—Director— DEAE 

Pugsley, Ronald-^Staff Assistant— DEAE 

Pumerantz, Phillip — American Osteopathic Association 

Rankin, John- foundation for Interior Design Education 
Research 

Reyes-Guerra, David— Engineers' Council for Professional 
Development 

Richardson, Barbara— American Association of Medical As- 
sistants 

Richardson, Martin — American Osteopathic Association 
Rotherhani, Barbara— National Association of Schools of Art 
Ruhe, C. H. William— American Medical .\ssociation 
Schofield, J.R. — Liaison Committee on Medical Education 
Semrow, Joseph— North Central Association 
Shearer, Thomas — Advisory Committee — OE 
Shell, Vicki— Advisory Committee — OE 
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Simpson, Robert — Advisory Committee — OE 

Slone, Ron— American Assembly of Collegiate Schools of 
Business 

Spahr, Frederick T.— American Speech and Hearing Associa- 
tion 

Stamm, Alfred— Council on Social Work Education 

Stauffer, Dean Lee— Council on Education for Public Health 

Steele, James— Advisory Committee — OE 

Stephens, Robert— National Association of Trade and Techni- 
cal Schools 

Stoaks, Ralph— Council on Chiropractic^Education 

Suber, Carolyn — American Psychological Association 

Sweet, Gordon — Southern Association of Colleges and Schools 

Taylor, Phillip— National Association of Trade and Technical 
Schools 

Thrash, Patricia— North Central Association 

Tomms, Janice — American Physical Therapy Association 

Toren, Robert — Association of Independent Colleges and 
Schools 

Trivett, David — ERIC (Education Resource Information Cen- 
ter) Clearinghouse for Higher Education 

Vaden, Allene— American Dietetic Association 

Van Antwerp, Eugene— COPA— Staff 

Vaughn, John— North Central Association 

Walsh, Margaret — National League for Nursing 

Walsh, Mary — National League for Nursing 
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Ward, Martha — American Occupational Therapy Association 
West, Leland — ^American Veterinary Medical Association 
Whelan, Lucille — ^American Library Association 
White, James — American Bar Association 
Wilkie, Valleau — Advisory Comjnittee — OE 



Woolsey, Hugh— Accrediting bureau of Medical Laboratory 
Schools 

Yaffe, Michael — ^National Association of Schools of Music 
Ziegler, Jesse — Association of Theological Schools 
Zolber, Kathleen — American Dietetic Association 



